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Steed gave one quick look behind him. The two cars were rapidly gaining as 
the sputtering Bentley began to slow. He braked, stopped and leaped out. He 
ran down the street, making certain that Pauline Lee and Tara were close 
behind him. 


He descended a dozen stone steps and found himself looking down a long, 
dark tunnel... At proper intervals, the roof was pierced by round holes about 
two or three feet in diameter, which allowed some light to penetrate the 
tunnels. 


There were frequent passages to either side of the main tunnel, but most of 
these were closed off by iron gates, kept locked. 


There was a shout behind them and the sound of several pairs of running feet. 
They hadn’t escaped after all... 
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ONE 


“But I arrived only forty minutes ago,” John Steed said indignantly. “I’ve 
flown from London to Hong Kong, more than halfway around the world, and 
you hand me this... this outsized suitcase to take back immediately.” 

“My dear Major,” the High Commissioner said, “we needed a competent 
and clever man to pick up and deliver these documents having to do with the 
riots in Hong Kong months ago. The costs, indemnities filed, compilation of 
damages... all that sort of thing. Most complicated, vital and hush-hush. So 
you are here, everything is in that suitcase which, I fear, is a bit large. Sorry 
about that.” 

“Its a blasted trunk,” John Steed said. “But I don’t object to it. What I 
don’t like is the fact that all ’'ve seen of Hong Kong is the airport, the 
harbour, a few streets and you. I’m not inspired by any of it, sir, present 
company exempted, of course. I’d love to be inspired. Therefore, I want to see 
more of this city.” 

“My dear Major Steed, the airport bus will come by in ten minutes and you 
are booked on the next flight out. We can’t have you dithering around here, 
acting like a spy or something... this is a highly sensitive area...” 

“Spy indeed. Pm a messenger boy,” John Steed said, visibly annoyed. 
“Besides, one doesn’t travel this distance to spend a mere half-hour ashore...” 

“You came by plane, man. You don’t go ashore from a plane.” 

“Whatever I do... did. Why can’t I take a walk down one of the interesting 
streets I managed to glimpse? Maybe I want to buy a Hong Kong suit or a 
pound of tea, or something.” 

“Major Steed... my dear, dear Major Steed,” the High Commissioner said 
comfortingly, “if you must know—and you jolly well should know—Britain 
is cutting corners. Hotels are expensive. It costs nothing for you to sleep on 
the plane going back. Ergo... you leave in ten... no, seven minutes now. Pd 
best get the cuffs on you.” 

“Cuffs? What cuffs, may I ask?” 

A circle of steel was clamped around his left wrist. The High 
Commissioner led him over to where a huge rawhide suitcase stood, higher 
than John Steed’s knees and as bulky as a small trunk. 

“Here now,” Steed protested. “I can’t move about—to the loo and such 
things—with that hanging off my wrist. In fact, I don’t think I can pick it up.” 

“Come along, old boy,” the High Commissioner said patiently. “Time to 
go. You may be a bit uncomfortable. The keys to the bag and the cuffs are in 
London.” 

Steed sighed, wrestled the suitcase off the floor and half staggered to catch 
up with the High Commissioner. 

“What’s the great rush?” Steed complained again. “The plane doesn’t take 


off for an hour or more.” 

“Quite so, Major, quite so. But I have a date at the Happy Valley Jockey 
Club. Must be on my way, you know. The betting windows close soon.” 

Steed hoped his horse would race backwards. They moved along the wide 
marble-walled corridor of the large government building toward the exit to a 
side road leading into Queens Road Central, from which the airport could be 
reached in twenty minutes. 

“What about the riots?” John Steed asked. They stepped out into the bright, 
hot sunshine of midday. “Were they as serious as the news services made 
them seem? Every time I looked at the telly, when they were going on, I saw 
countless assaults, with rifle butts, truncheons, tear gas...” 

“We used force against force,” the High Commissioner said. “We quelled 
the riots. They have not been repeated and they will not be repeated.” 

The airport bus was waiting at the kerb in front of the building. To John 
Steed, it seemed that these wide cement stairs were the busiest he’d ever 
encountered. They literally swarmed with Chinese. 

“Good,” John Steed said. 

“Good what, old boy?” 

“The riots. No more riots.” 

“Oh—yes. Indeed... yes, of course. No more riots. They learned a lesson. 
We are now immune from rioting...” 

One of the Chinese gave a wild squeal of anger and shoved hard at a man 
near him. Both fell and began rolling down the steps. Two more fights started 
and, in twenty seconds, the stairway was a solid mass of tugging, pulling, 
screaming and screeching men locked in combat. John Steed, encumbered by 
the vast size of the suitcase chained to his left wrist, had trouble manipulating 
his umbrella which he’d hung on his right wrist. He did manage to spear one 
unfortunate fellow in the abdomen, causing him to scream that he’d been 
stabbed—which he had, quite literally. 

Steed saw the High Commissioner go down with what looked a platoon of 
men riding him to the steps. He used the umbrella with its stiletto point as a 
sword, but he could stab only one man at a time and there were three hundred 
or more here, all of them now apparently concentrating on him. 

Steed didn’t see whatever it was that felled him, but it must have been at 
least as big and heavy as the suitcase. He went down to his knees, aware that 
he was now surrounded by a hundred legs, and then he lost interest in legs and 
concentrated on blackness. 

He emerged from this state after some moments and found himself lying on 
the pavement, his head pillowed against something pleasantly soft and 
smelling of a heavy Oriental perfume which served to clear his head to some 
extent so that he was able to sit up. He gave a tug with his left hand and it was 
jerked violently to a halt, so the suitcase was still with him. His umbrella lay 
beside him, as if carefully placed there, along with his slightly dented bowler. 
He turned his head dizzily and looked into the face of a Chinese girl with a 


beautiful smile, deep brown eyes and hair cut in a boyish style, close to the 
head. 

“T say,” Steed exclaimed, “have we met?” 

“You are hurt.” She comforted him in excellent English. 

Steed rubbed the top of his head, wincing when he encountered a lump. He 
dusted his bowler with his free hand, popped out the dents and gingerly placed 
it atop his head. Then he looked about. 

The High Commissioner was being supported by a policeman and he 
looked more disheveled than Steed. The crowd of wild rioters had vanished. 

“Ah there,” Steed called out. “Nice little riot we had, wasn’t it, old boy? Or 
did I imagine it all?” 

“Can’t seem to think what caused it, Major. Nice and peaceful and then— 
the whole sky fell down on us. Lucky to be alive.” 

“That we are.” Steed struggled to his feet, helped by the Chinese girl. He 
was able to have a good look at her now. Like most Oriental girls she was 
small and fragile in appearance, which could be very deceiving. She was 
expensively and modestly dressed, European style. 

“Thank you,” Steed said. He glanced at the High Commissioner. “Where 
did they go?” 

“Who?” 

“The rioters. They seem to have simply faded away.” 

“Emm... yes indeed, Major. I told you they’d learned their lesson, didn’t I?” 

“You did, sir.” Steed didn’t bother to remind him that he’d also said there’d 
be no more riots. Steed kicked the suitcase. It didn’t budge or topple over. He 
lifted it. The thing was just as heavy as before. He examined the handcuff 
through the handle. It seemed untouched and so was the one encircling his 
wrist. 

“Don’t you think you’d better get aboard the bus, Major?” the High 
Commissioner suggested. 

“Yes, thank you very much. Well, our acquaintance was short and rather 
violent, I’m afraid, but good-bye anyway, sir.” 

Steed struggled aboard the bus with the suitcase getting in his way with 
every step. He wasn’t in the least surprised to see the Chinese girl already 
there. Of course he didn’t take the seat alongside her, though there was ample 
room. He hadn’t been properly introduced, so he selected a seat aft, only to 
see the girl get up and come toward him with a warm smile. 

“May I sit with you?” she asked. 

“Of course, of course.” He struggled out of the seat. “You sit next to the 
window. I can leave the suitcase partly in the aisle. Otherwise you’d have no 
room.” 

She sat down demurely. “I’m very sorry your trip to Hong Kong was 
spoiled just as you were going away.” 

“The fact is, I haven’t seen anything,” Steed told her. “I arrived in Hong 
Kong less than an hour ago. Is it really an exciting city?” 


“Oh yes, very. Must you go away so soon?” 

“That’s what they tell me.” Steed’s voice was disgruntled as he looked out 
and saw the interesting shops flash by, watched the colourfully dressed people 
jamming the streets and longed for a gin and tonic, Hong Kong style. 

“I am Lotus Bud,” she said. “That is not my family name, of course.” 

“It’s a very pretty name, Lotus Bud. Thank you again for probably saving 
my life. My name is John Steed.” 

“A pleasure, Mr. Steed,” she said, nodding her pretty head. “There are so 
many afflicted with greed and a desire to do violence in Hong Kong these 
days. It was not a riot, as I heard you mention to the High Commissioner, but 
merely an effort to steal the suitcase which is chained to your wrist. It must 
contain something of great value.” 

“Documents only. Fat lot of good they’d have gotten out of them. Are you 
leaving Hong Kong?” 

“For London. My father sells jade jewelry and I am to study the British 
market.” 

“I see. Then you must be on Flight 807, same as mine.” 

“That’s wonderful. We can be companions.” 

The bus had reached Victoria docks where the Star Ferries plied their way 
between the island of Hong Kong and the mainland where Kowloon was 
located. Busy Kai Tak airport was on the tip of the mainland. Steed’s watch 
informed him the plane wouldn’t take off for another thirty minutes. He 
wondered if the High Commissioner knew about this. It was a lengthy stay for 
John Steed. 

“TIl see you aboard,” he told Lotus Bud. “No doubt I’m going to have 
trouble getting this suitcase on with me. I hope they don’t insist I ride in the 
baggage compartment with it.” 

“If you desire to look about the airport,” she said. “I will be happy to tell 
you as much about it as I know.” 

“Thank you, my dear, but I’m going to No Woman’s Land. To—um—wash 
my hands. Excuse me, please.” 

He found the men’s room, locked himself in one of the toilet stalls and 
propped the suitcase on the lid. He took a flat leather case from his pocket, 
selected a thin bit of steel, inserted it in the suitcase lock and, with a twist or 
two, he had it ready to open. He raised the lid slowly and only blinked a dozen 
times when he saw that the suitcase was completely stuffed with United States 
currency in bills no smaller than the one-thousand-dollar class. He had no idea 
how much money was in the suitcase. He guessed ten or twenty million, until 
he saw the sheaf of ten-thousand-dollar bills and he upped the amount 
considerably. 

He closed the case and relocked it, then took time to wash himself and wipe 
some of the smudges from the riot from his face. He could use only one hand 
which made it inconvenient, but he managed, after a fashion. 

He got aboard the plane three minutes before it was due to take off. It had a 


full complement of passengers, yet he was seated beside the Chinese girl. 

Drink orders were taken ten minutes after the wheels were off the ground. 
Steed ordered a gin and tonic, Hong Kong style. 

“At least I’m going to enjoy a small amount of local colour,” he told the 
girl. “They tell me a gin and tonic doesn’t taste as good anywhere else in the 
world.” 

He didn’t learn what the difference was because, when the drinks arrived, 
his had become a scotch and soda. He drank it gratefully, content to get 
something, at least. 

Lotus Bud chattered away until Steed’s eyes began to close. “I say, Miss 
Lotus Bud, you’ll have to pardon me. I haven’t had any sleep since I left 
London. I’m all mixed up as to what time it is anywhere in the world and my 
physiological clock says if I don’t get some sleep, I shall probably faint.” 

She murmured sympathetically. Steed didn’t hear the words. He closed his 
eyes, rested his left arm on the top of the suitcase to which it was chained, and 
tried to sleep. It wasn’t immediately possible. He was wondering when they’d 
try to recover this money he’d so safely and assuredly smuggled out of Hong 
Kong for someone. He and the suitcase had complete diplomatic immunity, so 
it was easy to understand why they’d staged the minor riot, changed suitcases 
during the melee when he was unconscious, and then assigned the very 
attractive Miss Lotus Bud to guard the cash. 

They could come for it the moment the plane touched down at Bangkok, 
New Delhi, Karachi, Beirut, Istanbul... there was a likely spot—or Vienna, or 
Frankfort, or even when he got off in London. 

The one thing he was certain about, just before he fell asleep, was that 
they’d surely not let him keep the fortune long. Nevertheless, his mind was 
made up that they’d not get it back easily. 


TWO 


They left the plane at Heathrow airport and, after customs, where Steed 
wasn’t at all delayed and Lotus Bud, for no more than two minutes after she 
gave the inspector a winning smile, they made their way to a waiting 
limousine-bus to travel the fourteen miles to London. 

Steed’s left arm was numb from shoulder to fingertip, from the 
encumbrance of the suitcase. Lotus Bud kept up a steady chatter, though never 
asking anything about London as they were whisked through the traffic at a 
six-mile-an-hour pace. Steed was mostly quiet, trying to formulate in his mind 
some scheme to outwit the beggars who were going to come for the suitcase at 
any moment. 

The bus swerved to the kerb to allow some of the passengers to get off at 
the Savoy. Steed stood up and hoisted the bag off the floor. 

“We stop here for fifteen minutes,” he told Lotus. “I’ve a phone call to 
make. Hold my seat, please.” 

Before she could protest or invite herself along, he made his way to the 
front of the bus and spoke briefly to the driver. “Don’t wait for me, no matter 
what the Chinese lady says.” 

“Got yer, guv’nor.” The grin was amiable, the understanding one of a 
married man. 

Steed entered the hotel and immediately checked into a room. There he 
removed the cuff from his wrist by the use of the picklock, and then opened 
the suitcase again. He turned it upside down on the bed, knelt there and 
proceeded to try and count the money, at least, get a rough estimate. He 
stopped at twenty million and there seemed to be ten times that much still 
uncounted. He carried it in the bedspread to a clothes closet and put it inside. 

He picked up the telephone and called the porter, asking him to come to the 
room at once. The porter; a gnome with an enormous mustache, arrived 
promptly. 

Steed said, “I’m in need of a trunk. The shops are closed and I must have 
one immediately. I know all large hotels keep abandoned trunks which they 
hold for auction. I’d like to bid for one now—say—fifty pounds. Make it a 
hundred.” 

“TI likely find one, sir.” The bribe was obviously impressive. “Won’t take 
me a shake. You want one with foreign labels, no doubt?” 

“The more, the better. I'll wait—not too patiently.” 

It required fifteen minutes because, as the porter explained, the trunk he 
wanted was the furthest back in the storage room. It was a large steamer trunk, 
well labeled. A sturdy receptacle, ideal for his purposes. Steed paid over the 
hundred pounds, an absurd sum, but it didn’t matter. He intended to use the 
money which the suitcase had contained. 


He recovered the pile of currency from the closet and then went prowling in 
the corridor until he located the linen supply room. He picked the lock in ten 
seconds and helped himself to as much linen as he thought he required. He 
relocked the door and returned to the room laden with a stack of sheets and 
blankets. 

He counted out a paltry half million in one- and five-thousand-dollar bills, 
stowed these into various pockets and wrapped the rest of the money in a 
blanket. He filled the trunk with linen and other blankets, wadded the currency 
snugly inside, dropped the key inside also and locked the trunk. Another call 
brought a bellboy with a handcart onto which he placed the trunk, now 
addressed to Miss Tara King at her flat. Next, he filled the suitcase with more 
of the linen, cuffed it to his wrist and was ready to go. 

Steed carefully arranged the room so that there was no evidence of what 
he’d done. He picked up his umbrella, put on his bowler and went out. He 
kept the room key, not intending to check out immediately. 

He had little hope that Lotus Bud had remained on the bus and so exhibited 
no surprise when she called to him from a waiting cab. She opened the door to 
admit him. 

“I couldn’t think of you struggling alone with that suitcase,” she said 
sympathetically. “So I decided to wait for you.” 

“Quite thoughtful,” he said with a sigh and climbed into the commodious 
tonneau of the old taxi. The cab took off rather abruptly, throwing him back 
against the seat with considerable force, then bouncing him forward to fall 
over the suitcase at his feet. He straightened up and looked into the evil end of 
a small automatic. 

“Major Steed,” the Chinese girl’s voice held a note of authority, “remove 
the handcuff from the suitcase.” 

“Really now,” he said in pretended surprise, “you could say please. Is that a 
real gun?” 

“I would dislike having to prove to you that it is, Major. Release the 
suitcase—at once.” 

“My dear girl, I must confess that I can’t. I tried it while I was in the hotel 
W.C. Spent considerable time at it, in fact. The key to the cuffs and the case 
are at the Ministry. I attempted to pick the handcuff lock, as you can readily 
see by the scratches on it, but this seems to be no ordinary handcuff.” 

He raised his cuffed left hand, thrust it across his body to exhibit the wrist 
at close range. Her eyes dropped to the lock and Steed’s right fist came up in a 
short, swift uppercut that connected. She lost all interest. He squirmed around 
in the seat and, as the driver began to draw a gun from under his coat, Steed 
pressed the needle-like steel tip of his umbrella against the man’s neck. 

“Were I you,” Steed said, “I’d very carefully drop the gun on the floor—at 
my feet, if you don’t mind.” 

The driver pulled the gun free, but threw it out of the cab window instead. 
Not an act to ensure his life, Steed knew, but as a signal to someone 


following, that he was in trouble. 

“Now pull up,” Steed ordered. “At the first parking space available.” 

The taxi kept going for two more blocks and then swerved in to the kerb. 
Steed relieved Lotus Bud, the still-sleeping beauty, of the miniature gun. He 
then stepped out of the cab backwards because the suitcase hampered any 
other method of exit. 

“Cheerio,” he called to the driver. “Tell the young lady an aspirin is quite 
helpful.” 

The taxi darted away and put on a burst of speed where there was a break in 
the traffic. A cruising cab driver inquired if Steed wished to hire him, but 
Steed was having none of that. He’d been followed. An obvious trick would 
be to have a taxi pick him up. While he did require one, he had no intentions 
of taking any cab that happened by. Instead, he walked to the taxi at the head 
of the line at the kerb. Steed noticed that he’d been dropped at the entrance of 
Claridge’s where there were always cabs. 

Realization of what this could mean came to him as he slammed shut the 
cab door and settled himself. The taxi moved off at his instruction to proceed 
to the Ministry Building. Then it was that Steed noticed the door handles were 
not movable from inside. Unless someone opened the door from the outside, it 
was impossible to leave this taxi. 

“T say,” he called to the driver, “pull over at once.” 

A glass panel slid smoothly shut between himself and the driver as a 
column of faintly pink smoke emerged from under the seat. He smashed at the 
glass panel and then the cab windows, but they were shatterproof. The swirl 
of smoke curled up around his head. He tried to hold his breath, but it was 
impossible not to breathe for more than a minute or two, and when he did 
inhale, his lungs filled with the pink smoke, and he quietly slumped back in 
the seat. His last thought was a question as to whether or not the gas was 
lethal, and he decided his system would very soon find out. 

Someone was pushing him about, turning him this way and that. He wanted 
to protest, but he couldn’t move. His eyes refused to open, no muscle 
responded to the dull signals from his brain. He was in a state of paralysis. 

“Tf it is necessary,” a shrill male voice said, “cut off his arm.” 

Steed wondered if it would hurt much. Then he was given a hard shove, a 
door closed and there was nothing else. 

He fought his way back to consciousness and when his eyes were able to 
focus, he gingerly raised his left arm, fully believing all he’d find at the end of 
it was a bleeding stump. But the arm and hand were intact. The wrist was 
swollen and would soon be discolored from the rough treatment, but it was 
apparent they’d managed to free the suitcase. 

He was in the same taxi, with the pink smoke now cleared out. Presently, 
his head cleared out as well. He found himself locked in the cab. It was 
parked on a quiet street in the suburbs. A few people were passing by. He 
rapped on the glass with the crook of his umbrella. The passersby were 


attracted by the sound, but none of them came near him until a well- 
upholstered matron waddled out of one of the houses and spotted him. She 
evidently wished a taxi and when he signaled for her to open the tonneau 
door, she did so. 

“What sort of beastly arrangement is this?” she demanded. “The driver 
belongs behind the wheel, does he not?” 

“The cab couldn’t very well proceed if he were not,” Steed said. “I have 
had some trouble with the doors. They seem to jam and can only be opened 
from the outside. If madam would care to direct me to her destination, I shall 
provide a comfortable and safe ride.” 

“Will it be safe?” she asked. “Will I be able to get out?” 

He showed her how easily the doors opened from the outside. She regarded 
him with a fresh measure of interest. “I say—is this a scheme to keep your 
passengers from bolting without payment? Of course it is. How quaint.” 

“And efficient,” he added. “Because you have penetrated my secret, dear 
lady, you are now entitled to one ride, free of charge.” 

He drove away with the dear, dear lady seated primly in the back. She’d 
designated an address in Soho and he deposited her safely. She reminded him 
there was no charge, but she did tender a tip which Steed took gravely and 
with a bow. 

“You don’t look like a keb driver,” she said, suddenly suspicious. “A 
bowler and an umbrella—teally.” 

“I am going to a funeral,” Steed explained, “in the rain.” 

“I see. My sympathies to whoever survives.” 

Steed drove the cab to within a block of Tara King’s flat. He walked the 
rest of the way and jabbed the doorbell with the point of his umbrella. 

She admitted him at once, with a sunny smile of welcome and a bright flash 
of silver-coloured stockings, a mini-miniskirt of the same fabric and color, 
and an overblouse that was gathered in at her slim waist by a wide black 
leather belt. 

“Welcome back, Steed,” she said. “How was the trip?” 

“Rather rough. Things went badly, I’m afraid. They gave me an enormous 
suitcase...” He closed the door and removed his bowler, “filled with reports, 
but someone managed to snitch it away from me.” 

“Really? What was in the case, a thousand pounds?” 

“Originally, documents referring to the Hong Kong riots. Someone 
substituted another, which contained more like a few hundred times that. 
American currency... awfully large bills.” He took a sheaf of them from his 
pocket and fanned them out on a table like a deck of cards. These were of the 
one- and five-thousand-dollar denomination. 

“Steed, you’re a blooming millionaire.” She ran her fingertips lightly over 
the money. “Wonderful to the touch, aren’t they?” 

“I rather believe m more like a quarter of a billionaire, Tara. I removed 
the money, filled the suitcase with hotel sheets and sallied forth from the 


Savoy—where I’m still checked in, by the way—to meet the people who were 
responsible for using me to smuggle all that money through customs.” 

“Obviously,” she said, “they didn’t get it, so where is all that loot?” 

“In a trunk now on its way to you here—at this flat. It won’t arrive for days, 
the baggage transfer companies being what they are, so it’s quite safe for the 
time being.” 

“Why did you saddle me with a quarter of a billion?” she scolded him. “Are 
you sure you’re not dreaming this?” 

“Quite sure. There’s a very lovely Chinese girl named Lotus Bud 
involved.” 

“Really? Was it necessary that she be?” 

“Don’t be jealous, pet. The last I saw of her, I’d just coshed her on the chin 
and taken a gun away from her.” 

“How exciting. You know who these people are then?” 

“Definitely I do not, but I certainly won’t turn the money over to them until 
I’ve been given a reasonable explanation about this. Also, I think it would be 
decent of them to return the original suitcase containing those documents.” 

Tara walked briskly across the pleasant room to a window overlooking the 
street. She peered out cautiously. “You brought company, Steed. There’s a 
man across the street who obviously doesn’t belong there. He seems quite 
bored.” 

“TIl bet. Oh well, I expected it. They’re quite clever at following. I didn’t 
spot them once.” 

“His manner is much too casual.” She turned away from the window, her 
outfit giving off silvery rays. “What will you do with the cash when it does 
arrive here?” 

“By the time it does, my dear, I hope to know who owns it, why it had to be 
smuggled in, and why the secrecy.” 

“But Steed, suppose you don’t. Once they know you have the cash in your 
possession, won’t they grow a bit—violent? After all.. so much money...” 

“Tara, before the money returns to our possession, I shall have drawn them 
into the open. It’s a comparatively simple matter to arrange.” 

“Well, I wish you’d let me in on it, Major.” 

“Suppose,” he said, “you entered one of the most fashionable dress shops in 
London...” 

“Harrods boutique, Mary Quant...” Her features took on a dreamy look. 

“Quite so. Now, suppose you went into those establishments and ordered 
everything in wearing apparel they had in your size, plus all accessories, plus 
perfumes...” 

“Floris honeysuckle... mnmmmm...” 

“Very well. Tomorrow, we’ll drop by and you will purchase everything you 
desire. I mean everything.” 

Her eyes widened in astonishment. “Steed, are you quite mad?” 

‘T m quite rich.” 


“On other people’s money, let me point out.” 

“On tainted money, may I add. Yet it is spendable and the more I spend, the 
bigger the splash I make, the sooner they’ll come openly after me. Otherwise, 
there’ll be no point to it, will there? I’ll have spent it all.” 

Tara stared for a moment and then her face lit up with a sunny smile. 
“You’re absolutely insane, Steed, but who am I not to take advantage of it 
since you are a generous madman. You really mean there’s to be no limit?” 

“Absolutely. I doubt if all their stocks would be sufficient to use up the cash 
we have. Furthermore, I believe we should begin tonight.” 

“There is a fur establishment. Very ultra,” she said thoughtfully, already 
visualizing her selections. “I rather believe it remains open late and we might 
make it.” 

“An expensive place, I trust?” 

“Chinchilla... and leopard... seal... sable...” 

“Our first stop,” he said. 

She rushed to change, but the clamor of the door buzzer halted her. There 
was a messenger outside, proffering a beautifully wrapped container. 

Tara took it and spoke on her way to the table. “Major... do you have a bit 
of change?” 

“A pleasure,” he said. He gave the messenger a dozen fivers, leaving him 
dazzled, somewhat breathless in his thanks, and then possessed of an 
eagerness to get away before this madman changed his mind or recovered his 
sanity. Steed made a mental note to add the sum to the other expenses he’d so 
far incurred. 

Tara said, “What do you make of this?” 

She had opened the gaily wrapped box and taken from its nest of tissue a 
metal soldier of considerable size for a toy. Steed turned it around and around 
and finally wound the key set in the back of the soldier. 

“Judging by his uniform, it seems to be a Chinese Red infantryman. Let’s 
see what he can do.” 

Steed placed the soldier on a bare section of floor. Immediately, its metal 
legs began to function into a stiff march, the military step stolen by the 
Russians from the Germans and by the Chinese from the Russians. The toy 
soldier was doing a perfect goose step while the mechanism inside the toy 
buzzed smoothly. 

“Its cute,” Tara acknowledged. “But why?” 

“You don’t know who sent it?” 

“No card in the box, nothing written on the wrappings. A mystery to me.” 

Steed seized her arm and pulled her rather roughly along, as he fled to the 
further side of the room. The toy soldier promptly made a turn and came 
toward them with an uncanny preciseness. They fled into the next room and 
the toy soldier made its stiff-legged march to the doorway, through it and 
again, straight in their direction. 

“The thing’s alive,” Tara cried out. 


“It’s being directed somehow...” 

“But who can see into this flat to direct it, Steed?” 

“I don’t know, but I won’t allow it to get too close, even if I have to run for 
it. Of course, my dear, with you. I wouldn’t leave you behind.” 

“Try it and see how fast I pass you. What’s the thing going to do? It must 
have some purpose.” 

The soldier goose-stepped its way closer, never deviating from the straight 
line to where they were now pressed against the wall. 

“Hop over it,” Steed said. “Like this.” 

He took a few short steps and then leaped, clearing the oncoming soldier. 
Tara’s far more graceful leap carried her to Steed’s side and they stood 
silently watching the eerie metal creature goose-step its way closer. It 
continued its relentless approach and Steed began to worry. 

Then, a mere six feet away, the toy soldier suddenly blew up. There wasn’t 
a violent explosion, only a crackling sound, a large puff of grey smoke and, 
where the toy soldier had been, there was now only a small blob of metal; 
Tara sat down, somewhat abruptly. 

“What are we dealing with, Steed?” she asked. “That... that thing destroyed 
itself right before our eyes.” 

“It was controlled somehow,” Steed said, a bit doubtfully, as if it couldn’t 
have happened, but it had. 

“By whom? And how? There’s nobody else here. If it was controlled, how 
did it know enough to keep following us? And what made it blow up?” 

“I don’t know,” Steed confessed. “We were just lucky it didn’t contain a 
lethal amount of explosive. Which is evidence enough they don’t want to kill 
us half as much as they wish to intimidate us. It’s a cute way of asking for 
their money back.” 

“Are you going to give it back?” 

“Not willingly, pet.” 

“What of the fur deal? Do you intend going through with that?” 

“Indeed, Tara. We have the money. They know it, and they’ll plan their 
best to get it, but, given a proper amount of time, they may concoct some 
scheme which we can’t possibly beat. So we must keep them off balance, 
make them act sooner than they may wish. To accomplish that, we begin 
spending the money at a terrific rate so they’ll worry there won’t be any left 
by the time they make their move.” 

“Steed, how will they know? About the spending of the money?” 

“Simple, my dear. The way we’ll spend it, they can’t help but know. Of 
course we’re being watched. In a deucedly clever manner too, because I 
haven’t been able to spot them.” 

“Marvelous,” Tara said. “About spending, I mean. Ever since you 
mentioned it, ve been making plans.” She ran to one of the windows and 
looked down at the street. “He’s gone—the one who was watching us. He’s 
cleared out.” 


“Fine,” Steed said. “Let’s go.” 

Tara’s car was parked around the corner and she drove as fast as the traffic 
would allow because it was almost closing time for the shops along New 
Bond Street. She parked before a small, unimpressive-looking one, which was 
a definite indication of its exclusiveness. They were barely in time, for the 
manager was in the act of locking up. 

“I am sorry,” she said. “Could you possibly come back another day?” 

“We could,” Tara admitted, “but we might not be in a spending mood, as 
we are now. We wish several fur pieces.” 

“Several! Yes... yes, of course.” The woman quickly removed her coat. “Do 
you have something definite in mind?” 

Tara was engrossed in thought for a moment. “About... fifty mink coats, an 
equal number of stoles and jackets, possibly a few capes.” 

“That would be... about a hundred or more altogether?” 

“Yes, if you please.” 

“Splendid,” the manager said, looking pleased, but not overly excited. “In 
what size?” 

“Oh, several sizes. Not the larger ones. These garments are to be given to 
an entire department of typists and secretaries. I'll send them around for 
fittings.” 

“Quite a gift, I must say.” 

“Yes,” Steed sat down, “so must I.” 

“These girls—I once worked with them—get precious little in the way of 
pay and this will be a delightful surprise.” 

“There will probably be a mass swooning,” Steed declared. “Is that all you 
intend to buy here, Tara?” 

“Do you carry furs for juniors—from, say, twelve to fifteen?” 

“We have supplied some of the very best families, Miss. The furs are not as 
precious, of course, but we could provide—say—a hundred.” 

“We’ll take them,” Tara said. “T ll give you the address. It’s a school for 
underprivileged girls. You’re not to say whom they’re from.” 

The manager made a note of it. She looked up from her precise 
handwriting. “Would there be something for you, Miss?” 

Tara glanced at Steed. He gave her a firm nod. She said, “A little something 
—chinchilla, perhaps?” 

The manager disappeared for a moment, returned with the fur and Tara 
slipped into it. She gave a single gasp of enchantment. 

“Looks very well on you,” Steed approved. 

“I quite agree,” Tara said, with a happy sigh. 

“Anything else?” the manager asked. 

“No,” Tara replied. “This does it.” 

Steed, seated in a mauve chair, umbrella between his legs, bowler balanced 
on one knee, said, “I should think so. 

Tara supplied her own address. She would send the girls from the office 


where she’d once worked, to be fitted. The manager calmly added the figures, 
smiled, named the astronomical price and Steed paid it in American dollars, 
which proved to be no problem whatsoever. 

“Thank you,” the manager said in an even voice. “Do come again soon.” 

“Quite likely we will,” Steed told her. “Good night.” 

They walked out, with Tara wearing the chinchilla. Before they reached the 
car, her brow was beaded with perspiration. It was not an evening for furs, yet 
she only hugged this one a bit closer. 


“Wasn’t she a darling to remain open for us?” she asked. 
“Yes, indeed.” 


“And she was so capable and calm.” 
“She’s calmer now,” Steed said. “She fainted as we left.” 


THREE 


Steed placed a hand on Tara’s arm as she drove by New Hyde Park. “Stop 
here for a moment, if you please.” 

She brought the car to the kerb and Steed got out. He walked rapidly into 
the area known as Speaker’s Corner, where half a dozen men were mounted 
on whatever firm objects—mostly old crates—they could find to raise them 
above the crowd. The speakers were haranguing on subjects that ranged from 
the coming end of the world to the abolition of money. Steed found himself a 
discarded crate and climbed onto it. 

Perhaps the reason lay in his impeccable dress, the umbrella, the bowler, or 
it might have been his style of delivery, which was quite moderate, yet 
commanding, that caught the attention of the listeners who first stared and 
then drifted over to him. 

“My friend,” he motioned toward one of the speakers, now plainly 
disgruntled because his audience had deserted him in favor of Steed, “is quite 
right about money. Think now how hard you work for it and then spend it 
with such ease. It’s literally taken away from you, my friends, with precious 
little in return. So I say less work, no money and all goods to be had for the 
asking. It is Utopia, what each of us seek, but the sages and the economists 
cannot solve a problem by simple means. It requires a simple man to do that. I 
say, away with money... and I mean it from the bottom of my wallet. I shall 
endeavor to prove my words.” 

He had a fistful of thousand dollar bills and he began throwing them, one at 
a time, toward the crowd. 

‘Tm sorry it’s American money and that I have nothing smaller, but m 
sure that makes little difference if you agree with my theories. What good is 
money, eh? Toss it to the winds... trample it underfoot... buy out the contents 
of a pub. Now that’s a good way to rid yourself of money. Thank you, my 
friends, for listening to me.” 

The moment he’d tossed the first bill, Steed lost his audience. No one now 
paid him the slightest attention. Four fist fights had broken out, two of the bills 
had been torn apart by the greedy who refused to let go. 

One man picked up a bill, gaped at the denomination and then tossed it into 
the air, explaining as he did so to a bystander: “If a man believes what he says 
enough to throw away his money, then I will believe him too. What good is 
money?” 

“T m thinkin’ of the other thing he said... about buyin’ out a blinkin’ pub... 
there’s wisdom in that too, you bloomin’ idiot.” The bystander scooped up the 
bill just beginning to settle to the ground and ran off with it. 

Steed returned to the car. “I always wanted to make a speech there, but I 
never had a subject I believed important enough until tonight.” 


“How much did you spend?” she asked, still exhilarated by her splurge in 
the fur salon. 

“T don’t know... a handful...” 

“Steed, won’t we be running short if it takes days for the trunk to arrive?” 

“T rather think not,” he said complacently. “I still have about half a million. 
Sufficient for a few days, I’m sure. Shall we dine? The Mirabelle, perhaps?” 

“Ideal,” she agreed. “I’m famished and I can’t think of a more chi-chi 
place.” 

She drove around to Curzon Street and parked. They entered the enclosed 
patio-type dining room where they were stopped by the velvet rope. There 
were absolutely no tables. Steed gave a waiter captain a thousand dollars. Two 
startled diners at one of the select tables were suddenly rushed through their 
meal and dispatched with delightful diplomacy. It required but minutes to 
change the linen and then Steed and Tara were led to the table. 

‘T'm not going to look at the items on the menu, only the figures and I shall 
order whatever costs the most,” Tara declared. 

“Splendid,” Steed approved. “I shall do the same.” 

They ordered sherry—the best. 

Steed’s attention was attracted to a small cannon on the table. Apparently a 
different kind of ornament. This was a perfect replica of a WW II Flak 36, 
88mm German artillery piece, down to its base upon which the gun was able 
to rotate in a complete circle. 

“Odd piece,” Steed remarked. 

Tara looked at nearby tables. “We’re the only table with one—or any sort 
of ornament. Do you suppose we’re specially favoured?” 

“Undoubtedly,” he said, “but I wonder by whom. I remember the toy 
soldier.” 

He half turned to summon a waiter for information concerning the replica 
and, as he did so, he moved somewhat aside. The cannon’s barrel rotated 
slightly. He forgot about the waiter. 

“Tara, did you see that?” 

“It rather follows one about, doesn’t it?” 

“Let’s make certain,” Steed said. He shifted his chair a foot to the left. The 
cannon’s mouth moved slowly until it was again aimed straight at him. 

“Do you suppose the ghastly thing can go off?” he queried. “Could it 
possibly be provided with a shell?” 

“How did it get here?” 

“It wouldn’t have been difficult for some enterprising chap to simply drift 
by the table after the fresh linen was laid and deposit the gun here.” 

The captain and three waiters came in single file, to stand dutifully nearby 
while Steed ordered. Tara said, “Do you suppose it’s safe to sit there with that 
thing staring at you, Steed? Pll have caviar for a start, captain. Loads of it. 
And we'll switch to champagne. Let me see... Steed, do you object to 
Taittinger Blanc de Blanc?” 


“At ten pounds a bottle, it’s a bargain,” Steed said. “Make it two bottles, 
please. Really, Tara, the cannon is making me a bit nervous.” 

He tested the gun once more, arising and walking around the table. The gun 
rotated to follow him. He sat down again and studied it somewhat glumly. 

‘T'm rather afraid to examine it,’ he confessed. “I also rather dread being 
shot at.” 

Behind him, a champagne cork was drawn with a bang that made him 
jump. 

“Nerves, Major,” Tara King chided. “Perhaps we shouldn’t have switched 
to champagne, but stayed with the sherry. It has a more soothing effect.” 

“T m going to see what this thing is,” Steed declared. He reached out for the 
gun. It gave a small but rather sharp pop and a miniature shell, backed by 
what must have been a tiny charge of explosive, was launched from the 
cannon to fall harmlessly in the center of the table. 

He picked it up. It was a capsule of some sort. He managed to pry it open 
and remove the strip of paper inside it. 

“Like a fortune cookie,” he murmured. He read the message on the paper 
and passed it to Tara. 


THE NEXT ONE MAY BE REAL. GIVE BACK 
THE MONEY WHEN LOTUS BUD CALLS. 


“Ah,” Tara said. “I shall now meet your Lotus Bud.” 

‘Tm not satisfied with this gun yet,” Steed said. His hand was hovering 
close to the miniature weapon when it gave out a puff of grey smoke and 
melted before their eyes, scorching the table linen, but otherwise causing no 
damage and not making enough sound to attract the attention of other diners. 

“Its magic,” Tara observed in open admiration. “A Chinese form of magic. 
Aren’t they noted for having perfected the magician’s art thousands of years 
ago?” 

“So lve read somewhere. Let’s hope we’ll receive no more toys tonight. 
Ah, the champagne and caviar have arrived. If we’re about to die, we shall do 
so luxuriously, with our mouths full of Beluga Malossol caviar. I believe we 
must have twenty pounds worth here.” 

“When it comes to caviar, I’m a glutton,” she said contentedly. “Be quiet. 
I’ve no more time for chatter.” 

Three hours later, Steed paid the astronomical bill, left fifty pound tips and 
scattered fivers among the lowlier employees. On their way home, he called 
for Tara to stop the car. She did, so abruptly he was all but thrown out. He 
walked briskly into the foyer of a large building to which was attached a For 
Sale sign. After five minutes, he emerged, settled himself in the seat and 
looked smug. 

“You bought the bloomin’ place,” Tara accused with uncanny accuracy. 

“I bought it and two more like it in other parts of the city. Can’t tell when 
we'll find a use for three apartment houses. Flats are hard to come by, but I 


shall lower the rents at once.” 

She yawned, covering her mouth delicately. “I’m afraid spending money is 
exhausting, Steed. May I drop you off?” 

“Yes. No, on second thought, I’d best see that no lethal toy lurks anywhere 
in your flat, eh? Just a precaution I’m sure you approve.” 

“By all means. Are we being followed?” 

‘T ve not been able to spot anyone if we are.” 

“Will you take the warning note seriously, Major?” 

“Anything shot from a cannon, I always take seriously.” 

“But you won’t return the money?” 

“Not... at the moment, no. Matter of fact, I haven’t got it, you know.” 

“Wait until after tomorrow,” she said. “We’re going to Harrods, remember. 
I’m going to make a respectable list.” 

‘T m looking forward to it.” 

She drove her car into the underground garage this time, parked in her 
alloted stall and they took the lift to her floor. She handed him the key and he 
unlocked the door to her flat. He pushed it open rather cautiously, but 
everything seemed to be in order. He reached in, turned on a light switch, and 
looked again. 

“No military men or weapons so far. I think it’s quite safe to enter.” 

“Td dearly love to be at the fur shop when the girls stream in. Pll phone 
them tomorrow. What a way to spend the lunch hour.” 

“Don’t move,” he said. “There’s a... ah... something over in that corner. 
Didn’t see it before... don’t know what it is, but it looks ominous. Stay where 
you are.” 

He took a few steps closer to the dark object and lit a table lamp so the 
corner was now fully illuminated. 

Tara gave a startled cry. 

“For heaven’s sake, what is that?” 

“A tarantula. A gigantic tarantula,” Steed said. “Don’t know if it’s real or 
not. While I remain perfectly still, you move to one side. Do it quite 
deliberately.” 

She took three side steps. The tarantula, crouched on its innumerable hairy 
legs, kept its bright red eyes on Steed, paying no attention to Tara’s 
movements. Steed took a quick side step. The spider sprang into the air, at 
least two feet off the floor, and came down again with its flaming eyes still on 
Steed. 

“Watch out, Major,” Tara called to him. “Aren’t those things poisonous?” 

“Not very, Pm sure, though this one might well be.” He backed away 
hurriedly and the tarantula did a series of swift hops to settle down a dozen 
feet from where Steed now stood with his umbrella defensively raised. 

“Ts it real?” Tara called out nervously. 

“Can’t be sure. Have to find out, I suppose. May as well be now.” 

He pointed his umbrella straight at the hairy monster on the floor, and 


moved slowly forward. The spider seemed to crouch still closer to the floor, 
the red eyes malevolently regarding him. As it leaped, this time with the full 
intent of fastening onto Steed’s anatomy, Steed pressed the button on the 
umbrella and it flew open. The tarantula struck the tight fabric, dropped back 
and lay there with all legs pointed upward while they waved frantically. Steed 
closed the umbrella and used the tip of it to prod the animal. Its legs were still 
kicking. There was a now-familiar popping sound and it gave off the usual 
puff of grey smoke and disappeared before his eyes, leaving behind only a bit 
of charred rug and a quarter ounce of hot metal. 

“Shall I make tea?” Tara asked. 

‘Tm sure my appetite has been spoiled by this repulsive replica of a 
monster,” Steed said. “Thank you, but I must decline. I would be grateful if 
you’d drive me around to my garage so I might get my car.” 

“Of course. I may come home to find a toy lion waiting to gnaw a limb off 
me, but then, those are the risks we hunters always take. Come along, Major.” 

She dropped him off and he reclaimed his 1929 Bentley, listening to the 
hum of the engine wtih the true appreciation of a connoisseur. He tapped his 
bowler more firmly on his head and drove directly to the Savoy. 

He’d no sooner inserted the key in the lock than he knew someone was in 
the room. He threw the door wide open, but resisted the urge to defend 
himself. Mainly because the tall, toothy Chinese with Lotus Bud, held a rather 
large automatic in his fist aimed in the general direction of Steed. 

“Come in, Major Steed,” Lotus Bud greeted him. “Don’t be afraid, unless 
you arouse the ire of C. T. Fung. He is the greatest practitioner of Chinese 
magic in the world. He might make you vanish forever.” 

“How do you do.” Steed bowed his head slightly and C. T. Fung returned 
the bow. He would have looked far more impressive in Chinese robes, rather 
than the oxford grey, tight-fitting coat and trousers and black alligator shoes— 
to say nothing of the gun which continued to cover Steed. 

“Please be most careful when he is about, for he is not like me,” Lotus Bud 
warned. “He has a very bad temper.” 

“Interesting.” Steed hooked the umbrella on his arm, but removed his 
bowler and placed it on the dresser. He regarded Lotus Bud casually. “How 
have you been? You look rather unhappy, if I may say so.” 

“I am in great disfavor, Major Steed. We wish to know what you have done 
with the money.” 

“Money?” he asked vaguely. 

“Major, I’m surprised at you. Tonight you spent a fortune at a fur shop, you 
threw away thousands to the riffraff at the park, and you tipped restaurant 
people as if you were a maharaja.” 

“I had no idea you got about so well, my dear. Whose money is it?” 

“That does not concern you,” she retorted icily. 

“I smuggled it out of Hong Kong and into England. You can wager the last 
dollar of it, I’m greatly concerned about the money.” 


“How much would you want to turn it over and no questions asked? No 
more trouble for you.” 

“Why should I turn it over? F m enjoying it. I doubt you and yours have any 
legal claim upon it. In fact, I doubt you even wish its existence to become 
known. So—there can be no deals of that nature, can there?” 

She stepped closer to him. Her dark eyes searched his face. “Do you not 
find me pleasant to look upon, Major?” 

“Of course I do. Delightful and enchanting.” 

“Why then, will you not make me happy by giving back the money?” 

“You’re not that beautiful,’ he said. “No one is. May I offer you 
something? Oh, I’m sorry, I’m not at home. There’s nothing here to offer, is 
there? Of course, I could have something sent up... though I warn you, the 
service is slow...” 

Her head tilted defiantly. “Major, I grow tired of your nonsense. You have 
had three warnings. The fourth could be a fatal one. You are not playing with 
children.” 

“Your threats,” he said, “carry little fear because you can’t kill me. If you 
do, where’s the money, eh? Not another soul knows where it is and you could 
never get your hands on it. Now I too have had enough of your type of 
nonsense. Good night, Lotus Bud. Good night to you, Mr. C.T. Fung.” 

She made a quick gesture and Fung sprang at Steed only to be met by the 
sharp tip of the umbrella pressed against his shirt front so hard that it grew 
stained with a little blood from the wound the stiletto-sharp point made. Fung 
dropped the automatic, but he was not to be deterred. His hands moved faster 
than the eye could follow, evidently much practiced in this speed if he 
actually was a great magician. He seized the umbrella as he arched backward 
away from it, and he pushed it aside so the point was no longer a threat. As he 
did so, Steed leaped back. Out of the umbrella came a thin rapier. Fung stood, 
holding the umbrella in his hand, while the blade flicked perilously close to 
his throat. 

He was not a man to frighten easily. He lurched to one side, at the same 
time throwing the useless umbrella portion at Steed’s head. He missed, but the 
rapier slashed through his shoulder, pinning him back against the wall. He 
cried out. His hand sought the area of the wound and he stared at the blood on 
his fingers. Steed withdrew the blade with a quick jerk, bringing another cry 
of pain from the Chinese. 

“T rather think that will conclude the entertainment for the evening,” Steed 
said. “Out, both of you. Next time you wish to talk to me, Lotus Bud, do not 
bring along creatures such as this one.” 

She picked up the gun while shaking her head sadly. “You have made a bad 
mistake, Major. He is now your avowed enemy, whereas before he was only 
interested in getting the money back without doing any harm to you. I’m sorry 
for you. Pll talk to you again soon. Think hard about returning what is 
rightfully ours.” 


Steed closed and locked the door, with the rather sinister thought that a lock 
probably wouldn’t be much of an obstacle for C. T. Fung. Steed had taken a 
complete aversion to the man, but he recognized the fact that the Chinese was 
cruelly efficient with his tricks of magic. Such as toy soldiers, cannons and 
tarantulas. 


FOUR 


In the morning, Tara contacted a friend who spent her days doing social 
service work among the poor of all age groups. She explained that she had 
come into a considerable sum of money. Since it was completely unexpected, 
she wished to spend most of it on a worthwhile cause which, in this case, were 
the people her friend worked among. Would the friend please supply her 
immediately with a list of articles which could be used. The friend was 
ecstatic and Tara’s hand felt quite cramped from the page filled with items she 
compiled, but her eyes sparkled as she thought of the happiness which would 
be spread about, for there was everything from wearing apparel to games. 

She was waiting quite impatiently by the time Steed came by. They left 
immediately and stopped first at Harrods where Steed deposited a large 
amount of cash to cover her purchases. He informed her he’d do the same at 
Peter Robinson’s and Gorringe’s, after which he took temporary leave of 
Tara, going directly to the Ministry, where he made a formal report of the 
situation and the loss of the documents in Hong Kong. 

“I dare say all that money will more than pay for duplicating the 
documents,” His Nibs said calmly. “However, these attempts to reach you by 
violence should be investigated and you should be given a certain amount of 
protection. May I recommend Fletcher of M.I.5?” 

“You may, but I hope you won’t, General,” Steed said. “I can take care of 
myself.” 

“You’ve done well so far. Good man—that’s what I’ve always called you, 
Steed. But this is a most serious matter and may have international 
complications which we would like to avoid.” 

“I too would like to avoid them, my dear sir, but it seems that so long as I 
know where all this money is, I can not only preserve my life, but keep these 
people in the open where we could get at them.” 

“Very true. You wish me to give you your head on this then?” 

“T d appreciate it, sir.” 

“Well, your idea of spending such a considerable sum of money can’t hurt 
the Exchequer now, can it? Nice American dollars adding a little something. 
I’m all for it. Go right ahead, Major. You have my blessing.” 

Steed cleared up a few urgent matters which had accumulated on his desk 
and then he set out for Gorringe’s, where he found Tara surrounded by a 
mountain of mini-, midi-, and maxidresses, pants suits, swim suits and all that 
went with them. 

She approached him with a faraway look in her eyes. “Every woman 
dreams of a moment when expense is of no consequence in shopping. From 
the time she’s five, until she’s ninety-five, the dream persists and grows ever 
more alluring while it also grows ever more impossible. But Tara King has 


had the moment, Major. Darling Steed, thanks to you, she’s had it all. My 
friends and those Joy Stafford calls her poor lambs will bless you. The 
purchases I made this morning will be sent to her home for her to distribute. I 
spent a bit more than you left here, so will you be a good chap and settle up 
before they dispatch me to a lunatic asylum?” 

‘Tm proud of you,” Steed said approvingly, merely shrugging at the 
astronomical figure the clerk mentioned and turning over sufficient cash to 
cover what the initial deposit had not. “Did you spend more than I left at Peter 
Robinson’s or Harrods?” 

“No. I was careful there.” 

“A pity, I’m finding it quite a bit of fun handing out large sums of money, 
especially when it’s in such a good cause.” He could have added, but didn’t, 
that no doubt there were eyes watching the transaction but it would be 
reported, in detail, to whomever Lotus Bud represented. 

While this matter of business took place, Tara disappeared into one of the 
dressing rooms and emerged when Steed was ready to leave, dressed in a gold 
lame blouse and miniskirt, highlighted by a silver belt studded with 
semiprecious stones. She wore boots, not quite knee high, of soft black 
leather, inlaid with gold leaf. 

“How do I look?” she asked Steed. 

“Like a walking jewelry store. It’s very becoming and somewhat attention- 
getting as well. I shall probably be permanently blinded before the day is 
over. Come along now... unless there’s something else you wish.” 

“I don’t think they have anything left. I’m quite finished. Not sated, but 
satisfied. They’re going to order a complete new line. I do hope the money 
doesn’t run out. I’ve thought of several more deserving people.” 

“Not very likely.” He walked with her through the store while customers 
forgot what they were there for and followed Tara King with their eyes. Some 
with expressions of longing, some with envy, some with admiration, a few 
with open-mouthed disbelief that she was an earthling. 

Steed’s well-polished Bentley was waiting at the kerb. Tara, eyes glowing, 
took her seat beside him. Obviously, she was still in a mental daze, the result 
of her innumerable purchases. They’d traveled only a short distance when he 
brought her out of her reverie with a statement that they were being followed. 

“If they’re going to offer you a bribe to return the money, don’t take less 
than twenty million, Steed. It’s the first twenty million that’s so hard to earn.” 

“Hold on tight,” he said. “I’m going to try and get away from them.” 

But he was too late. The large black sports car with a hard top was already 
closing in, and it nosed toward Steed when it was abreast, forcing him off the 
road and half onto the kerb of this quiet street. Two men emerged from either 
door and ran toward them. Tara stood up in the hoodless Bentley and when 
one of the Chinese—for they were both Orientals—was close enough, she 
gave a strong leap, clearing the car door and descending on the startled man 
like a pigeon dive-bombing a statue in Trafalgar Square. She used the side of 


her hand in a chop that all but broke his neck. He hadn’t uttered a sound up to 
now and he wasn’t making any noise at the moment as he crumpled in a heap 
on the road. Not a very impressive heap, for he was a rather small, slight man. 

The second Chinese had both arms raised high against the threat of Steed’s 
umbrella. “Please,” he said in excellent English, “be a good chap and don’t 
prod me with that thing. I’m a friend, not an enemy.” 

“Fine way to carry on a friendship,” Tara said. “All but ramming us. Steed, 
shall I render him harmless?” 

“Not unless he proves to be treacherous. Who are you, sir? And why did 
you force your attentions on us?” 

“My name is Harry Lee. I am British, born in Limehouse. My friend is 
from Taiwan. We call him Little Chang. Should you care to question my 
identity, I refer you to Mr. Fletcher of M.I.5. He will vouch for me. I am a 
patriotic Britisher trying to help Chiang Kai-shek.” 

Steed lowered the umbrella, impressed by the sincerity in Lee’s voice. “Tl 
risk it,” he said. “What are you after, old boy?” 

“Many millions in American currency. You have it, Major Steed.” 

“That may or may not be. How did you find out this money even existed?” 

“Through agents in Hong Kong. May I attend my friend? He seems to be 
slowly recovering.” 

“TIl take care of him,” Tara said, and she promptly knelt and raised the 
half-conscious man’s head, manipulating his neck muscles expertly and 
bringing him out of it in no time. When he was able to stand, he kept his head 
lowered, as if in self-chastisement at having been overpowered by a woman. 

Steed’s eyes had drifted down the street to the corner where a rather decent- 
looking pub was located. “I could do with a pint,” he said. “I’m sure all of us 
can, and we’d have a quiet place to talk. Will you be my guest, Mr. Lee, and 
you, Mr. Chang?” 

“Of course,” Lee said. Chang didn’t reply, but when they began walking to 
the corner, leaving their cars parked in more orderly fashion, Little Chang 
walked with Tara and seemed to be carrying on a spirited conversation with 
her. It was all too clear that while he was greatly affected by her rare type of 
beauty, enhanced by her outrageously mod clothes, he was even more 
impressed with her fighting skill. 

They found the pub mostly deserted at this time of day and had no difficulty 
in obtaining a stall. The beer arrived and they settled down to the business of 
exchanging confidences. Steed soon discovered that if any were offered, they 
would have to come from his side. Harry Lee and Little Chang were 
singularly evasive men. 

“But I must insist upon knowing whom you represent,” Steed said for the 
third time. “I don’t mean generalities like the Nationalist Chinese 
Government. We’re dealing with millions upon millions of dollars. I want to 
hear names and positions of power which I can investigate.” 

‘Tm sorry,” Lee said, “that cannot be until I have the opportunity of 


consulting my superiors. It will take a little time.” 

“Take whatever time you require,” Steed said. “Meanwhile, Miss King and 
I will be enjoying ourselves spending the loot in generous quantities.” 

“Why do you spend it this way?” Lee asked. “Do you consider it yours?” 

“Until someone officially claims it... with the proper claim check, I might 
add. By that I mean real and honest proof of ownership. Until then, we must 
keep Lotus Bud and her playmates well off balance by creating in them a 
sense of great urgency, that if they don’t act swiftly, there’ll be no money left 
to go after.” 

“I see your point, Major Steed,” Harry Lee admitted. “Do you agree, Little 
Chang?” 

The small Oriental didn’t take his eyes off Tara. “Oh yes... indeed. Quite 
the proper thing to do. Miss King, would you show me exactly how you 
performed that neck blow? I’ve been taught by experts, but the way you 
delivered it... superb... most efficient...” 

“Another time, certainly,” Tara replied sweetly, not averse to the adoration 
he was showing her. Not trusting him either, and taking her cues from the way 
Steed handled this talk. 

“Who,” Steed asked Lee, “is Lotus Bud?” 

“A very clever member of the Red Chinese spy apparatus. She has much 
authority and power.” 

“I gathered that. What of this chap she brought along? His name is C. T. 
Fung and he’s some sort of magician.” 

“One of the best in the world,’ Lee admitted. “He has performed before 
Chairman Mao and gained his approval.” 

“T see.” Steed looked thoughtful. “Would one of his specialties be the art of 
making objects move when he’s not even near them?” 

“Levitation...?” 

“Not exactly. Say your beer glass, for instance... and I notice it’s empty.” 
He signaled for more. “The beer glass,” he repeated. “Could Mr. Fung make it 
move if he were, say, out on the street somewhere?” 

“It is quite possible.” Little Chang’s interest now wavered between the 
subject and Tara. “I saw him perform many times in Peking when I resided 
there as a spy for Chiang. I once saw him make a girl disappear and then 
reappear in a locked trunk which he didn’t even go near.” 

“He is a dangerous man,” Harry Lee added. “If Lotus Bud has brought him 
with her, she intends to use his skills, and if they are directed at you, Major, I 
would advise you to be very wary.” 

‘T ve learned to be. Well now, here we are, a pleasant little group, talking 
about a great many millions of dollars of which you will say nothing, and the 
location of which I’m holding secret. If we must exist with this stalemate, 
there’s little sense in pursuing the subject, so we might as well enjoy our beer 
with light conversation and pleasantries.” 

“Major,” Lee said, “when I receive my instructions, I shall contact you at 


once and tell you the entire story of this fortune which managed to come into 
your hands. Will you then turn it over to me?” 

“Oh, come now, Mr. Lee, you’d have to provide yourself with awfully 
respectable credentials.” 

“T have them.” 

“In two days,” Little Chang said, “we shall receive the necessary 
permission. May we call upon you and Miss King then? Perhaps she will have 
the opportunity at that time to demonstrate her chop.” 

He rubbed the back of his neck and grimaced at the flare-up of the aching 
muscles. Tara gave him a sympathetic smile and massaged his neck with 
strong fingers that brought a sigh of ecstasy from the Chinese. 

“Steed,” Tara said, “is it possible to leave now?” 

“Of course, Miss King. Is there something urgent...?” 

“Most, Major. Most urgent.” 

Steed stopped by the bar as he and Tara left the pub. The two Chinese were 
still earnestly engaged in conversation over their beer and gave no indication 
of leaving yet. Steed paid for the beer with a note of very respectable 
denomination and handed the barmaid several dollars. 

“I couldn’t do it in front of them,” Steed said. “They would undoubtedly 
suffer if I had.” 

“Do you believe they’re entitled to that money?” 

‘Tm sure I don’t know.” He held the door for her. “What is this urgent 
business of yours, may I ask?” 

“Steed,” she regarded him with amazement, “you heard me request that 
Harrods deliver my purchases this afternoon.” 

“Ah—yes. [ll drop you.” 

“TIl be obliged.” They reached the Bentley and he turned around in the 
middle of the block to head back. On the way, he stopped and got out to buy a 
nosegay of violets from a wheedling-voiced flower woman. Back in the car, 
he presented them to Tara. 

“Thank you,” she said. “You must have been most generous and I quite 
imagine this is the most expensive bouquet I’ve ever had, or ever will have.” 

“What makes you say that?” 

“The flower lady is still in a daze.” 

“The acquisition of money does strange things,” he commented sadly. 

“Why don’t you buy a new car, Steed?” 

His foot tramped on the brake and he came to a stop in the middle of the 
street. “Have you gone completely mad? Buy a new car when this Bentley is 
one of the finest pieces of machinery ever assembled? Buy a new car, indeed. 
When this one is just nicely broken in? Really, Miss King!” 

“I beg your pardon,” she said contritely. “I wasn’t thinking very well, was 
I? Shall we go on now? The delivery van is probably waiting at the kerb.” 

She was right. They’d no sooner arrived than a large van, bearing the 
Harrods name, drew up. Tara gave a squeal of delight and hurried across the 


pavement. She turned back to ask one quick question. 

“Where will you be, in case anything happens?” 

‘T m going to have a talk with Mr. Fletcher.” 

“Right you are.” With a contented smile, she rushed to let the deliveryman 
in. 

Steed drove sedately and somewhat indignantly to the Ministry Building. 
“Buy a new car, indeed,” he said several times. “Women have no appreciation 
of values.” 

He was still exasperated when he entered Fletcher’s office. “ve a 
problem,” he said. “Do you know a Chinese gentleman named Harry Lee and 
another named Little Chang?” 

“That’s a nasty tone of voice you’re using, Major, to ask such a simple 
question.” 

“Oh—so it is and I beg your pardon, Fletcher. I was just insulted. Or my car 
was, rather. A thing not to be taken lightly. My 1929 Bentley was referred to 
as something to be traded in. Can you imagine that?” 

“A woman made the suggestion, of course?” 

“Of course,” Steed admitted. 

“I can’t say I blame you for being angry. About these Orientals. I know of 
Harry Lee. He’s a British subject, born here, and respected in his own circles 
as one of integrity and courage. He works for the Nationalist Chinese 
Government, though I don’t know in what capacity.” 

“Would you say he could be trusted?” 

“He’s never made a misstep that I know of, Major.” 

“And the man called Little Chang?” 

“Definitely an espionage agent for Chiang Kai-shek’s people. That means 
he’s more or less on our side, but if we ever came into a position where Little 
Chang didn’t like us any more, he’d turn on us without the slightest 
compunction. We have dossiers on both men if you’ re interested.” 

“No, [ll take your word for it. What of a young and very attractive Chinese 
girl named Lotus Bud?” 

“Never heard of her, old boy.” 

“Or C. T. Fung, a magician?” 

“He’s internationally known. A most gifted practitioner of his art, I believe. 
He’s known to have originated several standard magic tricks and has thought 
up others which he reserves for his personal use.” 

“Is he anything else besides a magician?” 

“Not that P ve ever heard of, Major. Are you onto something interesting?” 

“Possibly... just possibly. I'll keep in touch if the situation requires your 
sort of help, Mr. Fletcher.” 

The phone on Fletcher’s desk buzzed. He listened a moment and handed 
the instrument to Steed. “Miss Tara King,” he said. 

“Hello, Tara.” Steed spoke into the phone. “What’s up?” 

“Harry Lee just phoned,” she said rather breathlessly. “He wishes to...” she 


breathed deeply several times. “Excuse me, Steed.” She gasped again. 

“What's wrong?” he asked quickly. 

“Nothing... nothing, Major. m simply out of breath. Opening packages 
can be a strenuous thing, you know.” 

“What did Mr. Lee want?” 

“Oh... yes. Write down this address. Blue Dragon Gift Shop. It’s on Bow 
Road. He didn’t give the number, but said it would be easy to find, being close 
by the Festival Inn.” 

‘T ve written it down,” he said patiently. “Anything else?” 

“Oh... yes... well, Mr. Lee will be waiting for you there. It’s important.” 

“Very well.” 

“Dinner tonight, Steed? Oh, will I make you proud of me. I made a few 
purchases for myself and I shall go mad trying to decide what to wear. 
There’s an orange evening suit...” 

“Good afternoon, Miss King,” he said, and rang off. 

He thanked Fletcher, made his way back to the Bentley and drove straight 
to Limehouse. He knew where that faded, peeling Inn was located and, half a 
block away, he saw the windows of the Blue Dragon Gift Shop. While the 
windows themselves were ample in size, they were made up of small panes of 
glass, separately framed, so that while the window displays could be readily 
seen, it was all but impossible to look into the shop itself. 

He pushed open the rather heavy door to find himself in a large store 
crowded with shelves of unique Oriental carvings and statues, long rows of 
cases containing exquisite jade jewelry, ivory carvings, dainty fans and a 
number of boxes of teak and mahogany, inlaid with jewels. 

No one appeared to serve him. The place was dark, of a decidedly gloomy 
appearance, the personification of old wives’ tales of dark passages, hatchet- 
wielding Chinese and white-slave rings. 

At the end of the store were brocaded hangings covering a doorway. Beside 
the entrance stood a single pedestal and on this squatted a hideous Chinese 
god, so ugly he must be among the most feared ones. Heavily jowled, eyes set 
with something resembling sapphire, if not the authentic stones, a fat neck and 
tiny, close-set ears, he was indeed a malevolent-looking representative of a 
Chinese deity. 

As Steed turned away to admire a scroll hung from a wall, he had the 
uncanny feeling that the figure’s head moved to follow him and the glittering 
eyes knew exactly what he was doing. He pivoted neatly. The eyes flashed as 
if they’d just completed being part of the movement of the head. Steed 
approached the object. It was impossible that the head could have moved, for 
it was all of one piece, with a substantial and heavy squat body. 

He turned his back on it. There was an ornately ivory-carved, framed mirror 
opposite. The idol was reflected in it. Steed could see its eyes moving, 
following every step he took. He repressed a shudder. So far, he’d been 
subjected only to the menace of possibly lethal toys, but this was of a far more 


sinister aspect. 

“Good afternoon, sir,” someone said behind him. 

He whirled about to face a Chinese gentleman who sported a sparse, but 
rather long beard, which made him look rather like an elderly hippie. 


FIVE 


“Ah,” Steed said. There were two Chinese coming in his direction, from either 
side of the aisle. “I’m expected, I see.” 

“You will go to rear, please,” the old man said. “So happy to have you, 
Major Steed.” 

Steed could have given a fair account of himself by using his umbrella as a 
weapon, but he chose to obey without argument. He knew very well this was 
not an invitation from Harry Lee. They’d merely used his name. 

One Chinese preceded him, another followed him, and he was led through 
that brocaded door-hanging while the squat idol’s eyes moved to keep him in 
view. He had half a notion to slash at it with the crook of his umbrella, but 
gave up that idea too. 

He was escorted down a very dark corridor and then into a moderately 
well-lighted room. There were no windows, but the low wattage bulbs 
allowed him to see Lotus Bud very well, and the angular magician C. T. Fung. 
Steed removed his bowler and bowed slightly. 

“Good, afternoon, Lotus Bud. You look exceptionally charming. Yes, 
indeed.” 

“Thank you, Major,” she said. “Please raise your hands after placing the 
umbrella across that table.” 

“May I ask why?” 

“We’re going to search you, of course.” 

“Naturally,” Steed said complacently. “I assure you, I have no weapon, no 
scrap of paper with a locker number on it where the money may be hidden. 
It’s a waste of time, but it’s your time. Hop to it.” 

C. T. Fung did the searching and he was thorough. Everything in Steed’s 
pockets was examined minutely, even the red card identifying him as cleared 
for top secret. For a moment, he wondered if the card would be appropriated. 
Not that it mattered much because, if he got out of this alive, he could easily 
render the card ineffective by a call to M.L5 or the Ministry. But C.T. Fung 
replaced it and finally indicated Steed could put everything back in his 
pockets. He complied and then sat down, holding his bowler in his lap. 

Lotus Bud, petite and young, stood before him. In her miniskirt, she looked 
innocent and childlike, yet he was well aware that she was as deadly a person 
as he was ever likely to meet, and he’d sensed it from their first meeting. 

“Major, you’ve been making quite a spectacle of yourself, spending our 
money,” she said, her tone businesslike. “This can’t go on, you know.” 

“It won't,” he agreed. 

“Good. You are coming to your senses then?” 

“Sometime in the future, the money will run out. Even that rather fantastic 
sum. Then Pll have to learn how to live on my own income and assets again. 


You didn’t do me any service by placing all that cash in my hands, dear lady. 
It will be hard going back.” 

“Major Steed, you sit there and joke, but, I assure you, this is not a joking 
matter. It is deadly serious and I emphasize the word ’deadly.’” 

He crossed his legs and smiled amiably. “Oh, come now, we’ ve been over 
that before. How do you expect to get the money back if you kill me?” 

“There are ways of compelling you to talk. We have perfected many new 
methods in China.” 

“Undoubtedly, but haven’t you heard that an Englishman is the most close- 
mouthed breed on earth and that the more pain inflicted, the tighter his lips 
become. Besides, others know I’m here. I feel certain you would not care to 
have M.I.5 raid this establishment.” 

“I ask again, how much do you want to surrender the money?” 

“My dear child, why should I bargain? I’ve got it all.” 

“Then what are the circumstances under which you would consider 
returning it?” Her voice sharpened, giving evidence of her growing 
impatience. 

“Tell me, with suitable proof, where the money came from, whom it is 
meant for, or what purpose it will be put to. Also, who, actually, does it 
belong to?” 

“T cannot do that.” 

‘T m sorry—no information, no deal. May I go now?” 

He half arose. C.T. Fung pushed him violently back into the chair. “I am 
tempted to test a new trick on you. One of my best. Perhaps you’d like to see 
it done.” 

“Thank you. I’ve always been interested in magic. It’s grand hocus-pocus, 
but entertaining, without question. Bring on your trick, Mr. Fung. Will you be 
handicapped by your stiff shoulder? I do hope it’s painful.” 

C. T. Fung tenderly touched his shoulder. “You and your silly umbrella 
sword. I haven’t forgotten you drew my blood, Major. Those things I never 
forget.” 

He clapped his hands twice. On that signal—and everything had certainly 
been set up beforehand—two men rolled in a catafalque on wheels. A black 
coffin rested on it. C. T. Fung raised the lid. 

“Please inspect the interior, Major,” he commented, with the deliberate and 
theatrical air of an actor. 

Steed walked to the grisly object, punched at the satin lining, and inspected 
the brass-locking device. “Seems like an ordinary casket,” he admitted. 

Fung clapped his hands again. Two men half carried, half dragged a young 
Chinese into the room. His lips and half his face were covered with a wide 
strip of adhesive and his hands were tied behind his back. His eyes were alight 
in terror and he struggled futilely. The two men lifted him and placed him in 
the casket, holding him down until Fung slammed the lid shut. 

“Are you quite satisfied this man is inside?” he asked Steed. 


There were violent kicks and rappings inside the casket. 

“Quite,” Steed said. 

“Imagine yourself in there, please. Imagine being shut in with all that 
darkness and the soon-to-come utter silence. Closed up forever, Major Steed. 
Step back. That’s sufficient.” Fung was handed a folded black drape with 
which he covered the casket. This done, he struck at the top of it with a small 
silver hammer. From inside, came the sound of the struggles of the man 
locked within. 

Fung laid the hammer aside and drew himself up as if he were robed and 
performing before a theatre audience. He stretched both arms out until they 
were directly above the casket. Then he brought his hands together slowly till 
the palms touched, parted them once more and brought them together in a 
hard slap. He waited a moment, then rapped on the casket again before he 
whipped off the drape. Now he bowed to Steed. 

“Please open it, Major, and keep in mind that it could have been you.” 

Steed raised the casket lid. 

There was nothing inside. 

“Turn around,” C.T. Fung ordered brusquely. 

Steed obediently wheeled about. The young man who’d been placed inside 
the casket now stood some dozen yards away, directly across the room. The 
lower part of his face was still taped, but his eyes were not now open. He 
toppled forward. 

“How do you like my trick, Major?” C. T. Fung asked politely. “Do not 
bother to examine the man. He is dead.” 

“It’s incredible. And cruel. And senseless. It gets you exactly nothing, Mr. 
Fung, because, after witnessing this exhibition, I have made up my mind that 
you will never regain possession of the money. Even if I’m faced with the 
repulsive thought that have to spend every shilling, er, dollar of it.” 

Lotus Bud gave vent to an angry exclamation directed at C.T. Fung. “I told 
you this wouldn’t work with Steed. You people in Peking continue to 
underestimate the British and the Americans. You think they’re a pack of 
idiots when the most stupid of them is more intelligent than the average man 
in China. And their counterspies are as clever as we. Don’t forget it.” 

“Do you call this man clever?’ Fung demanded. “In our presence, he 
swears we shall not get the money back and that is the same as committing 
suicide. Before we couldn’t touch him, but now—what is there to do but kill 
him?” 

Steed calmly reached for the umbrella, still lying across the table. He 
gripped it firmly by the handle. “May I ask if the unfortunate young man 
belonged to Harry Lee’s group?” 

“He was one of them, yes,” Lotus Bud admitted. “We had to get rid of him. 
I would have preferred something not quite as spectacular, but a few of us 
have strange ways, Major Steed. I’m sorry we cannot permit you to leave 
now. As C. T. Fung has stated, your refusal to surrender the money makes 


your life forfeit. You see, I’m not like these others who work with me. I 
believe you. But I also believe we can make you talk before we kill you.” 

“Thank you,” Steed said, “but just the same, I'll be on my way.” The 
needle-sharp stiletto at the tip of the umbrella pressed painfully against the 
back of C. T. Fung’s neck. “I can skewer you with only a light stab. So, unless 
you wish to be spitted, we are now going for a stroll into the afternoon 
sunshine.” 

“You cannot harm me with the tip of an umbrella,” Fung said derisively. 

“If you’d been properly observant, you would have noted its sharpness and 
its length. You’re not very sure, are you, Mr. Fung, whether it’s lethal or not? 
Take a chance if you prefer. I don’t really mind killing you—and Lotus Bud 
will be next. That would be a shame. I’d hate myself for it. To the end of my 
days. Beauty is not to be destroyed, not even when it contains as dangerous a 
mind as hers.” 

Lotus Bud said, “It is a dangerous weapon. I can see it. Go with him, C.T. 
Watch yourself. This man is as cold-blooded as you and just as clever. You 
others, stand aside. C.T. is too valuable to us to lose this way, even if the 
Major dies a second afterward.” 

“Very sensible.” Steed nodded in her direction. “I owe you a cup of tea for 
your kind consideration. You shall have it just before they take you away to 
prison.” 

“Good-bye, Major,” she said. “I’m sorry you are so obstinate.” 

“But so are you, my dear. You could come over to our side, you know. It’s 
not too late.” 

She smiled wanly. “It was too late the day I was born. Good-bye again.” 

Steed marched Fung ahead of him. They passed the idol with the roving 
eyes. Steed would have loved to smash it open to see how it worked, but he 
desisted. The ancient, long-whiskered man behind the counter bobbed his 
venerable head up and down. 

“Please come again. We have many interesting things to show you, sir.” 

Outside, Steed withdrew the umbrella from C.T. Fung’s neck. He twirled it 
quite expertly. 

“Mr. Fung,” he said, “you are a man I heartily detest. You have created a 
professional skill in an art where you have already gone too far, but you prefer 
to play with men who live dangerously and have little idea of where to stop. It 
wasn’t necessary to kill that young man simply to impress me because I’m not 
easily impressed. Are you, Mr. Fung?” 

The umbrella left his hand for a second, did a somersault in mid-air and 
came down to be clutched by its tip. As fast as C.T. Fung could have 
performed a simple card trick, the heavy crook of the umbrella came up to 
smite him squarely on the chin, The blow made a cracking sound. C.T. Fung’s 
knees gave way beneath him and he slowly collapsed. 

“You do impress well,’ Steed conceded. “Good afternoon.” 

He walked briskly to where he’d parked the Bentley and drove home. He 


was angry and cautious as well. Tricking him into going to the gift shop 
hadn’t been an idle gesture, nor even meant to become a death trap until he’d 
defied them. To intimidate him, perhaps, with that deadly magic trick, but 
things had gone wrong. 

There’d been another reason, he felt sure, in getting him in a position 
whereby they knew exactly where he was. Steed subscribed one motive for it 
—they’d sent someone to search his flat—or booby-trap it. 

When he arrived there and let himself in, he held the umbrella ready, 
prepared to use it as a stiletto, a club or a rapier. He slowly closed the door 
behind him and he could almost sense the presence of someone, either still 
here or only just departed. 

He examined the bedroom and bath, the kitchen and the closets in all rooms 
but the living room, where the closet was too shallow for anyone to 
successfully hide in. 

He placed the umbrella on the table, hung up his bowler and then sat down 
at the Queen Anne table on which a telephone rested. He dialed Tara King’s 
number, holding his breath until she answered. They could have reached her 
while he was their prisoner. 

The phone rang several times and Steed’s anxiety grew with every passing 
second. At last, her cheerful voice greeted him. 

“Where the devil have you been?” he demanded in righteous indignation. 
“The phone’s been ringing and ringing...” 

“There'd be no need for it if you’d been here to help me with my zipper. It 
got stuck and where were you, my helpful partner?” 

“I was rather busy watching a man get locked into a casket—by me, 
incidentally—only to have him vanish from the coffin and reappear directly 
behind me and fall over dead. He was still on his feet when he reappeared— 
but not for long.” 

“Have you been to some silly wax museum, or what?” 

“T ve been to see Lotus Bud and an illustrious magician named C. T. Fung. 
Harry Lee didn’t phone you to contact me. It was one of Lotus Bud’s devoted 
followers.” 

“T m very sorry, Steed, but the voice was remarkably like that of Mr. Lee, 
as I remembered it...” 

“They’re getting anxious and a bit worried,” Steed told her. “Which makes 
them all the more dangerous. They may strike at you next.” 

“Steed, what if they take me to some incense-filled hideaway and threaten 
my life, or promise me worse than death by handing me over to the white 
slavers? What then, Steed? What would you do?” 

“I wouldn’t give them back the money,” he said. 

“Well, I like that. Isn’t my friendship worth more than money to you?” 

“Quite likely it is not, if you’re silly enough to allow yourself to be taken...” 

“What a charming man you are.” 

“I don’t feel charming at the moment. I... hold on, Tara... there’s 


something... I don’t quite know what...” 

“Steed,” she cried out. The bantering had left her voice. “What is it?” 

“I don’t know yet. I’m in the living room of my flat. There’s a bookcase, 
about head high, against the north wall. Do you recall...?” 

“Yes... of course...” 

“Something new has been added to it. On top of the case lies a miniature of 
one of those old-fashioned crossbows. The kind where the arrow is set on a 
stock and the bowstring is provided with a trigger...” 

“I know what you mean...” 

“There doesn’t seem to be an arrow in the device so I don’t suppose I 
should be too concerned and yet... I’m not sure...” 

He followed the imagined direction in which an arrow could have been 
aimed, with the bow lying in its present position. His eyes fell upon the 
narrow closet door directly opposite the bookcase. Something glistened 
against the door panel. 

“A moment,” he said into the phone, then set it down and crossed the room. 
The object which had attracted his attention was a thin length of steel, tipped 
with feathers. He touched it quite gingerly. It was firmly lodged in the wood. 
He grasped the doorknob and gave the door a tug. It resisted him slightly and 
there was movement within. He backed rapidly to where his umbrella lay and 
picked it up. 

The door slowly began to open as if something pushed against it. A body 
appeared. It was, somehow, held to the door, but as the body placed more and 
more weight in clearing the confines of the small closet, it pulled away from 
the door and suddenly fell forward, sending the door flying open, to slam 
against the wall. 

Steed bent over the man and lifted his head. There was a small wound 
through the centre of the forehead. Only a little blood had oozed out. He 
regarded the object stuck in the door. It was a steel arrow, needle-pointed and 
sufficiently long to have penetrated the door and the skull easily. 

Steed picked up the telephone. “I’m sorry for the delay, Tara. The crossbow 
did have an arrow in it—before I returned home. It was fired and I have a 
dead man here. Mr. Harry Lee has left us, I’m sorry to say. Pll have to hang 
up now and call good old Fletcher. Can’t have a dead man hanging around my 
flat, y know. Go dive back into your mound of purchases. Ill ring you 
presently.” 


SIX 


Fletcher of M.I.5 was his usual dour self, not looking at all like a highly 
competent intelligence agent. His eyes flicked from the miniature crossbow on 
the bookcase to the sliver of steel impaled in the closet door. 

“Do you mean to tell me, Major, that this dart, or whatever the ruddy thing 
is, was fired by that little crossbow?” 

“I don’t recall making any such statement,” Steed said. “The miniature 
crossbow was left as a weapon of intimidation; a regulation-sized one, which 
isn’t here, fired the arrow. No ordinary bow would have the power to send an 
arrow to pierce a door and a man’s skull, and that missile it launched certainly 
couldn’t have come from a dart gun.” 

Steed picked up the small crossbow gingerly. He was rather puzzled as to 
why it wasn’t supplied with an arrow of comparative size to the weapon and 
that the arrow didn’t point at him, no matter what direction he tried to use as 
an avenue of evasion. 

The simple weapon was of solid metal. There were no devices here to 
render the toy into a molten mass. Apparently, they didn’t care if this 
undersized weapon was examined. 

Fletcher had spent a useless five minutes searching the pockets of the dead 
man with no results. He straightened up and looked at Steed with a stony 
stare. 

“Tell me how this man happened to be in your flat, who he is and, if you 
feel up to exchanging confidences with me, you might add the name of the 
person who murdered him.” 

“Um... yes...” Steed said thoughtfully. “I don’t know how he got here, 
though I suspect it was not under his own power nor of his own free will. It is 
—or was—none other than Harry Lee: a product of Limehouse, an educated, 
decent sort, working for the Chinese Nationalist Government. He was, likely, 
murdered by a man named C. T. Fung, or a lovely Chinese girl who says her 
name is Lotus Bud—or both of them.” 

Fletcher duly made the entries in his notebook, looking for all the world 
like a constable in a small town taking down a traffic-accident report. 

“Are you prepared to give evidence when we pick up these people?’ he 
asked with serene confidence. 

“There’s little sense in answering that because you won’t pick them up.” 

“No doubt you propose to do so.” 

“It can be managed, but only by me.” 

“I see. You have a hypnotic affect on them, of course.” 

“Well no, old boy, but something in my possession has. A little item of, 
perhaps, a quarter of a billion of American dollars.” 

Fletcher wasn’t impressed. “You talk in such enormous sums, Major. I wish 


you would not because it brings back an unfortunate assignment handed to 
me. I’m to approach people with a history of philanthropy for donations to our 
fund for our widows and dependent children and agents detached because 
their health is broken down, or their brains scrambled by some of the 
problems they face.” 

“Indeed. It’s a worthy cause, Fletcher.” 

“No one knows that better than I. But M.I.5 is a super-super secret 
organization and I can’t reveal any secrets or any problems. I have to ask for 
the money quite blindly, like a beggar with his hat in his hand—only ’m 
supposed to accumulate a reasonably large share of a hundred thousand 
pounds. Incredible! A sum like that doesn’t exist.” 

Steed took out one of three wallets, all fat with currency he’d held out. He 
calmly thumbed through enough bills to account for the sum Fletcher had 
named and he handed it to him casually. 

“A mere nothing, my good man. If the price of a cuppa has gone up, just 
ask for more.” 

Fletcher said, “This is highly irregular. You’re not one of the bloomin’ 
philanthropists. You don’t have this kind of money about, man.” 

“Quite true—I don’t. Not now. You have it. Be a good chap and let me 
handle this affair until I call for your help again. You might begin by keeping 
this murder reasonably quiet and without reporting the details of identification 
I’ve confided to you.” 

Fletcher weighed the money piled onto one hand. “You’re bribing me, 
Major. I have a feeling this is payment for letting you take full charge of the 
case.” 

“Well...?” Steed asked with uplifted eyebrows. “Do you demand more?” 

‘T m quite satisfied with this and I accept. In the name of the service, of 
course.” 

“Good. Perhaps, if things work out, we’ll underwrite the entire pension 
plan. Good afternoon, Mr. Fletcher, and don’t forget to take along the corpse. 
I dislike one hanging about. Involves too many answers to too many 
questions, none of which will be believed.” 

Steed left the scene under Fletcher’s control and drove to Tara King’s flat. 
She admitted him to a room in a complete state of disorder, with boxes strewn 
about the room and their contents draped over the various pieces of furniture. 

“Pretty?” she asked, her extended arms sweeping the room. 

“Very,” Steed admitted. 

“Tt’s fine for the morale,” she insisted, “whether you agree or not.” 

“Oh, I do,” he replied genially. “I’m also thinking of the morale of the 
many others you made purchases for.” 

“The girls at the office and Joy Stafford called,” Tara bubbled. “They said 
it’s like Christmas in July. You’re a man after my own heart, Steed.” 

“Thank you. Now may I talk a bit of business involving you? Because the 
charming people whose money we’ve been spending will surely think of 


using you to hold for ransom.” 

“Do you really think so, Major? If it comes to that, make sure I’m wearing 
the full-length chinchilla—that’s the long coat that cost... what was it? No 
matter.” 

‘TIl make a note of it.” 

“Speaking of notes, how have they been going?” 

“Not too badly. I shall soon need the balance.” 

“Why, that’s wonderful, Steed. Did you buy anything of interest?” 

“A bagatelle. I bought the racetrack at Epsom Downs.” 

“Oh, good. Very, very good, Major. Now you can arrange it so Pll always 
win. Or is that unethical?” 

Steed gave a happy twirl of his umbrella which ended up entangling itself 
in a mink stole. “Why do you think I bought it, ducks? Bring your own 
horse.” 

“But Steed, I don’t own a horse.” 

‘TIl buy you a stable,” he said. “But not now. Are you busy this evening?” 

She looked about, her eyes dreamily moving from gown to furs to shoes to 
handbags. 

“I may be busy for the rest of my life,” she said. “For once, I’ve enough 
changes.” 

“I thought, in consideration of all this...” He swept his umbrella around the 
room. Every piece of furniture was draped with layers of female attire. 

“Oh,” she said brightly. “Of course, Steed. Is it important?” 

“Well, in view of the fact that we have many millions more somewhere in 
London, and because someone doesn’t think we should have it to the degree 
that they’re willing to commit murder... it does have a vital aspect to it.” 

“I was only asking because what I wear depends on where we’re going and 
whom we’ll be seen with.” 

“Then I suggest something of an Oriental fashion. You might dye your hair 
black or wear a wig, reshape your eyes somewhat... we’ll likely be going to 
Limehouse.” 

“I have just the thing,” she said, and began rummaging wildly about the 
room. “An outfit copied directly from the Greek palace guard. Complete with 
tasseled black-and-white striped cap.” 

“It sounds appropriate. It’s very warm and very muggy. Also, where we’re 
going, it may be extremely hot, if we’re ever caught there.” 

“Wait till you see me in it. May I bring along an elephant gun, Steed?” 

“Tf it fits in your pocket. This is civilized country, not Africa or India where 
you are accustomed to hunt. We’re not after elephants—only a tall, thin 
Chinese magician who puts a great deal of humor in his tricks—like murder.” 

“You place me at a disadvantage, Steed. I’m good with a hunting rifle. I can 
use a hand gun if necessity demands, but I’m far too elegant to indulge in 
physical combat.” 

“You did rather well with Little Chang. Or did I imagine it?” 


“I was lucky, and he was susceptible to a neck chop. The poor dear adores 
me since I knocked him out, which is more in the line of praise than I get from 
you.” 

The door buzzer cut short Steed’s reply, for which he was grateful because 
he really didn’t have any. He opened the door and said, “Speak of him and 
here he is. Come in, Mr. Chang.” 

Little Chang smiled blandly and escorted a young, black-haired, very 
attractive Chinese girl into the room, maneuvering her about to avoid the 
heaps of garments. Little Chang looked about him in considerable amazement. 

“Tara King’s bargain basement,” Steed said. 

“This looks like the contents of some terrific boutique,” the girl exclaimed. 

“Tt is,” Tara said happily. “Aren’t I lucky?” 

“Indeed,” Little Chang said. “Major, I have brought with me Harry Lee’s 
wife. Pauline, this is Major John Steed and Miss Tara King.” 

“We’ve come,” Pauline Lee said, “to inquire about my husband. He hasn’t 
come home. This is most unusual. We wondered if he might be with you. Or 
if you may know where he is.” 

“Oh, my dear...” Tara began in sympathy. 

“Miss King is the worrying kind,” Steed said hastily, to cut her off. “She 
worries before she knows the facts, especially about the disappearance of a 
husband. I’m sure he’s all right, Mrs. Lee. He struck me as being quite able to 
take care of himself.” 

“So I have tried to tell Mrs. Lee,” Little Chang said. 

“He hasn’t been in touch with me,” Steed said. “If he does, Ill certainly 
advise him to get in contact with you.” 

“I would be very grateful, Mr. Steed.” 

‘Tm glad you came by, both of you,” Steed said. “I—ah—wish I could 
invite you to sit down, but there seems to be nowhere... well, anyway, do 
either of you know a magician named C. T. Fung?” 

“Oh yes,” Mrs. Lee replied. “He is a great magician. One of the best in the 
world, I have heard.” 

“But you don’t know him personally?” 

“No—I have never met him. I saw him perform two... no, three times. 
Twice in Taiwan and once here in London. He made things disappear. Very 
clever.” 

“Yes,” Steed said. “I heard he was rather good at that.” How good Pauline 
Lee didn’t quite know, but she’d never see her husband alive again, that was a 
certainty. 

“Very sorry we disturbed you,” Little Chang said. “Please let Mrs. Lee 
know if you run across her husband.” 

He again piloted Mrs. Lee between the garment display and opened the 
door for her. Directly outside the door was a square box done up in gaudy 
paper which reminded Steed of the wrappings on a bundle of Chinese 
firecrackers. Little Chang picked it up and handed it to Steed. 


“Be careful,’ Steed warned. “Some of these anonymous gifts have been 
rather lethal. I’m almost afraid to open this one.” 

“Would you like me to...?” Little Chang offered. 

“No—if it’s to blow up in someone’s face, it should be mine inasmuch as 
it’s addressed to me.” 

Little Chang closed the door from inside, now too intrigued to lead Mrs. 
Lee away. They watched as Steed slipped the thin gold cord off the box and 
carefully attacked the wrappings while Tara moved back a few steps and, on 
impulse, swept up an armful of fur pieces to deposit them hurriedly in the next 
room, out of harm’s way. 

The wrappings off, a red paper-covered, square box was revealed, with a 
cheap imitation brass clasp holding down the lid. Steed cautiously placed the 
object in a cleared space on the floor, gathered a sizeable pile of garments and 
dumped them on top of the object. 

“Steed... don’t do that!” Tara begged. “Steed... those are some of the 
best...” 

He picked up his umbrella and inserted it carefully through the garments 
until the sharp tip had cleared the top of the red box. He manipulated the 
umbrella so the tip now lodged beneath the small clasp. 

“No, Steed, no!” Tara cried out again. 

He pried with the umbrella and moved the clasp back. The lid flew open 
and a silly looking puppet on a strong spring leaped high into the air and then 
began swaying madly while its painted face smirked in the foolish painted 
grin. 

“It’s a ruddy jack-in-the-box,” Tara exclaimed, considerably relieved it was 
no more dangerous than that, especially to her clothes. She gathered them up 
and laid them gently across one of the chairs. Then she bent down beside 
Steed and peered at the two oblong pieces of printed cardboard which had 
been inserted between the coils of the spring. 

“Are we invited somewhere?” she asked. “I’m quite prepared if we are.” 

Steed freed the two objects. “You’re right, in a way, Tara. These are two 
front row seats to the Eldercroft Theatre.” 

“How nice. Is it a fancy place, I hope?” 

“It’s a very nice theatre,’ Pauline Lee told them. “I’ve been there several 
times.” 

“Anyone know the bill for tonight?” Steed queried. 

Tara left for her bedroom and returned with the previous day’s edition of 
the Times. She ran through the pages to the entertainment section. “Now isn’t 
this a coincidence,” she said. “A magician named C.T. Fung, and his troupe, 
are playing that theatre. Isn’t it nice of him to want us to see the show?” 

“It would be nicer if he told us why,” Steed said. He was engaged in 
examining the toy by which the tickets had been presented. It was just an 
ordinary toy, as the crossbow had been an ordinary model of the real thing. 
Not like the toy soldier, the cannon and the tarantula which had disintegrated 


into tiny lumps of metal. 

Little Chang broke the silence. “We’ll say good-bye again.” 

“Oh—of course. I wish I could have been of more help to you, Mrs. Lee.” 

The Chinese girl smiled wanly. “I have a feeling Harry is dead. I don’t 
know why, but it persists.” 

Little Chang shook his head sorrowfully as he closed the door. Tara tried on 
a mink jacket for the twentieth time, turning from side to side in an attempt to 
see herself in the full-length mirror, mostly obscured by her purchases. 

“Why didn’t you tell her the man is dead?” she asked. 

“T m not sure where she stands in this. Nor Little Chang either.” 

“Will we really go to Mr. Fung’s performance this evening? Steed, do you 
like the collar up or down?” 

“Up—it lends the illusion you’re wearing more clothes than you really are.” 

“Why, Steed, I wasn’t aware you'd noticed.” 

‘T m not utterly blind, my dear. Now be a good girl and make me a cup of 
tea. I have to leave soon to get dressed.” 

“Steed, may I be excused from serving you tea? And will you take me to 
dinner tonight?” 

“Tf you like.” 

“Good man.” 

“Why not the tea now? Is it too great a task...?” 

“Steed, the kitchen is full of boxes. I can’t get to the burner. Would just a 
fur piece thrown casually over one shoulder be better, do you think?” 

“It would. Yes, indeed.” 

“But then I have a stole... sable... now that would make an impression.” She 
scattered some of the piles of goods about, hunting the stole. “If I can find the 
bloomin’ thing. What do you think, Steed? Would the stole do? I suppose it 
would not if I’m wearing the Greek costume. Steed... Steed... do you have a 
preference?” 

She looked up. The door was closing softly. She threw the jack-in-the-box 
at it and then decided not to wear a fur, but the Greek costume instead. It had 
definite eye appeal. Besides, she remembered that the afternoon weather 
report on the telly had mentioned the temperature as being around eighty. 

She laid out the Greek outfit. The minidress was white batiste, the sleeves 
and skirt consisting of yards and yards of pleats. The weskit was of brown 
linen, braided with navy and worn with a little cummerbund over the waist. 
The white knee socks with pomponned pumps and black-and-white tasseled 
cap were a fitting complement to the costume. 


SEVEN 


C.T. Fung and two attractive assistants had performed most of his tricks very 
successfully and to much applause from a properly enthusiastic audience, 
including Major John Steed and Miss Tara King. She attracted as much 
attention as the magician. A girl, dressed as a Greek evzone, was not a 
common sight in Soho. 

‘Tve seen African witch doctors do as well,’ Tara whispered to her 
companion. “The girls are used to distract the attention of the audience while 
C.T. does his sleight of hand. The witch doctors used to throw some sort of 
exploding powder into the campfire to draw attention there.” 

“The trick I saw him do in private needed no distraction,” Steed said. “I still 
don’t know how he did it.” 

“Mmmm,” she mused. “Wasn’t that girl Lotus Bud present?” 

“Well yes, but she was as engrossed in the trick as I.” 

“I think you’ re pulling my leg, Steed.” 

“C.T. is eying us, my dear. He’s up to something.” 

“T m carrying a gun. I prefer not to use one, but under the circumstances...” 

“That man up there on the stage is so nimble-fingered he could pick my 
pockets and your handbag without our even knowing it.” 

C. T. Fung, in his purple and blue mandarin robe, stepped to the edge of the 
stage as the applause died away. “Ladies and gentlemen, I thank you. Now I 
am about to perform one of my most difficult and mystifying tricks. For this, I 
require the services of two people. I see a distinguished-looking gentleman in 
the first row and a most attractive young lady with him. My dear sir, kind 
lady, would you both please assist me?” 

“I don’t feel like vanishing into thin air,” Steed called back. 

“I assure you, all that is necessary is that you and the young lady examine 
certain devices I shall use, to be sure there is no trickery involved.” 

“He said I was attractive,” Tara said. “Let’s go up.” 

“I might have guessed your reaction.” 

“Besides there must be two thousand people in this theatre. This outfit is 
quite fetching, you know. It may as well be shown. Come on, Steed. Don’t 
spoil my evening.” 

“The gentleman imploring us to help him will take good care of that, if 
there’s any evening at all left for us after he gets through. But, with the 
costume you’re wearing, everyone will think we’re a couple of shills and our 
pleas for help will be laughed at. However, if you insist.” 

She preceded him up the steps at the end of the stage. There was a 
tumultuous reception, consisting of much handclapping, whistling and feet 
stamping. Her costume had, indeed, made a hit. She faced the audience, 
totally assured. 


Steed had to concede the fact that he admired it too, influenced, no doubt, 
by the enthusiasm with which she was greeted by the audience. 

C. T. Fung, his hands clasped before him, bowed low. “I am most grateful, 
Major,” he said. “There is none I would rather have witness my next trick, 
than you, sir.” 

“Tf it’s like the last one I saw, Mr. Fung, you may have to explain to the 
police as soon as you conclude your performance.” 

“Nothing as crude as that, my dear sir. Now, if you and the young lady will 
walk with me...” 

The wild applause subsided, to be followed by a funereal quiet as a metal 
casket was wheeled out by the two comely Chinese girls. They withdrew 
promptly and C. T. Fung led Steed and Tara up to the coffin. 

“Please make certain,” he said, in a voice meant to reach the audience, “that 
there is no possible way out of the casket, sir... dear lady.” 

“Grisly sort of trick, isn’t it?” Tara asked Steed. 

“Wait till you see how it turns out,” he replied, at the same time assuring C. 
T. Fung he was satisfied that the coffin was escapeproof. Tara punched at the 
padding here and there and finally nodded her agreement the box appeared to 
be intact. 

The orchestra began to play Chinese music, consisting mainly of discordant 
gongs. The two Chinese girls emerged once more, leading, between them, 
Pauline Lee. She walked slowly, stiffly, and her eyes stared undeviatingly 
forward. There was no expression in them, nor on her lovely face. Indeed, it 
seemed to have been dusted with pure white chalk. She walked without 
hesitation up to C.T. He spoke to her in Chinese, very softly. Then he 
motioned and she fell backwards so that he could easily catch her and cradle 
her in his arms. 

Without a flourish, he placed her inside the casket and then motioned Steed 
and Tara to step closer. “You will please observe,” he said in his stage voice, 
“that the subject is quiet and unafraid.” 

“Hypnotized, if you ask me,” Tara whispered. 

“Now inspect the coffin again, if you will,” C.T. instructed. “When you are 
satisfied it is intact, be good enough to close the lid and test it to be certain it 
is locked.” 

“He wouldn’t dare,” Steed muttered. 

“What, Major. Dare what?” 

“This is my second time around for this trick. The first time the victim 
disappeared from the coffin and then reappeared behind me—dead on his 
feet.” 

“Let’s close it up,” Tara suggested with a little shudder. “I hate funerals.” 

Steed lowered the lid, tested the snaplock and waited for Tara to also test it. 
Then they stepped back three paces while C.T. accepted the black shroud 
from the two girls. He placed this over the casket so that it was covered all the 
way to the floor. He tapped it with his glistening silver hammer and there 


were answering noises from inside. 

Steed said, “Follow my lead, Tara. Heavens knows where it’ Il take you, but 
follow. When he starts making passes above the coffin, we go.” 

C.T. raised his arms and let them extend over the coffin as he began 
mouthing shrill Chinese words. 

Steed hooked his umbrella over his arm, set his bowler hard on his head, 
said, “Off we go, pet,” and charged straight at the coffin. 

He shoved C.T. aside, used both hands to topple the casket over and, when 
the black drape was abruptly pulled away, the open trapdoor was easily seen 
directly beneath the catafalque. There were loud groans and then jeers from 
the audience. Steed didn’t hear them. Without the slightest hesitation, he 
leaped down the opening. Tara gave one fleeting glance at the audience, as if 
she disliked leaving them, but she jumped too. 

At the bottom, some ten feet below, Steed was on his feet and caught her. 
Close by lay Pauline Lee, struggling feebly and trying to call out in her 
anguish. 

Steed handed Tara his umbrella, picked up Pauline’s slight form in his arms 
and looked about for a way out. They were below the stage, amidst a tangle of 
old ropes, some broken-down furniture and several mattresses onto which 
Pauline had fallen and they had leaped. He saw a chink of light to his left and 
headed that way. Tara, with the umbrella thrust ahead of her like a sword, 
charged straight toward the faint beam of light. 

There was pandemonium on stage. Steed suspected some of the applause 
had swarmed up there to show C.T. firsthand how they felt about his cheap 
trick. At least Steed hoped that was the case. He’d more or less counted on it. 

A towering hulk of a man popped out of a corridor to stand in their path. 
Tara jabbed him in the neck with the umbrella. He screamed and clawed at his 
throat as he whirled to one side in pain. Tara flipped the umbrella, exactly as 
Steed was accustomed to do, and smacked him on the head with the handle. 
All this while barely pausing in her journey to what she now saw was a door, 
partially ajar, allowing street light to filter through. 

She pushed the door wide and stepped aside for Steed to clear it, while she 
looked back in time to spot two more men running her way. She hung the 
umbrella on her forearm, dug into her handbag, came up with a small gun and 
opened fire. One of the men screeched when he was hit. The other one did a 
mad dive to the floor. Tara slammed the door shut, followed in Steed’s wake 
and they reached the Bentley with no more interference. 

Steed wedged Pauline into the seat, ran around the car and got behind the 
wheel, while Tara squeezed herself in beside Pauline. The Bentley’s engine 
roared and the car took off as if Steed was the first starter at Le Mans. 

The speed didn’t last. There was too much traffic. All he could do was 
weave in and out. He was expert in this, but when they reached one of the 
quieter avenues, he knew all his efforts had been useless. There were two cars 
coming up behind him. The way they doggedly stuck to him, he knew they’d 


be C.T. and his men. 

Pauline was rapidly recovering, thanks to the wind that fanned her face and 
disarrayed her black hair. Tara held her firmly and talked to her so that when 
awareness returned, she wouldn’t panic when she found herself in a speeding 
car. 

“How is she?” Steed asked. 

“She'll do. The question is, how are we?” 

“Frankly I didn’t expect them to organize pursuit so quickly. Tried to throw 
them off, but we’ve two on our trail. It won’t be easy. Get a grip on Pauline 
and hang on yourself, Tara. I’m going to try a few evasive tactics.” 

He was doing forty when he pulled to the right and entered a side street. 
The rear of the Bentley seemed to simply rise up, do a right turn, drop back 
and then let its tires howl murderously. Steed doubted he’d lost more than a 
mile or two of speed. They were heading toward a more sparsely settled part 
of London. He wasn’t quite sure of his direction, but the main idea was to 
evade his pursuers. He wasn’t doing a very good job of it. They came around 
the same corner, almost as fast. The Bentley was roaring down the quiet street 
now. Ahead was what seemed to be an avenue, all but choked with heavy 
traffic. 

Steed swung into it, jamming the Bentley between two cars traveling at 
thirty-five. The howls of the drivers equaled the noise of their brakes. Steed 
pulled out, gunned ahead of them, and decided to take a long chance by a 
sharp turn into a side street. It might be dead-end, but he didn’t think his 
pursuers had made the turn into the avenue as yet and hadn’t seen them leave 
the avenue. 

Tara lurched sideways, hugging Pauline to her, then somehow got 
straightened up again; but she didn’t comment. She didn’t have the breath for 
it. 

The side street was dark and narrow, lined with modest houses. It didn’t 
appear to be a dead-end, but Steed wasn’t inclined to risk going on, or even 
parking at the kerb. He slid the Bentley into a driveway beside one of the 
houses, killed the lights, but left the engine purring softly. 

“Nobody turned down before we got onto the drive,” Tara said. 

“T believe we made it,” Steed observed, a trifle too smugly as it turned out. 
Five minutes went by, sufficient time for both pursuing cars to have passed the 
intersection and gone on a mile or two. “Think we could return to the avenue 
and head in the other direction?” Steed asked. 

“We might, Major darling, except that two cars without lights are now 
coming down this quaint little street and they act as if they know exactly 
where we are.” 

Steed didn’t take time to look. He merely crashed the car through a hedge, 
crossed the rear enclosure of the house, entered the yard next door, braked and 
saw the two darkened cars go by. He gunned the engine, zipped through more 
hedges, sunk slightly in the softer earth of a garden, reached the street and 


turned back toward the avenue. Not fifty yards down the dark street, the two 
cars were trying to make U-turns, but the street was too narrow for that, so 
there was some backing to do, which gave Steed just enough time to reach the 
avenue, turn right and continue in the same direction as before. 

Had he sped at sixty down this avenue at any other time, he’d have been 
stopped before covering three blocks, but when he needed a bobby, there 
wasn’t one in sight. Not that one would have done much good. Steed had an 
idea the men following him wouldn’t tarry long making up their minds what 
to do with a bobby. 

The chase grew wilder and faster. They were behind him again, now using 
headlights. Pauline looked back, shuddered and buried her face against Tara’s 
shoulder. Tara merely held on. 

They flashed by what seemed to be a statue beside the road, which had now 
grown narrower and more difficult to travel. Steed barely glimpsed it, but 
when he saw a Street sign a second later, he knew where he was. 

“That was Fobden’s statue and we’re on Everholt Street.” 

“Camden Town?” Tara asked. 

“Exactly.” 

“Charming place.” 

“Not tonight. Are you up to a bit of bad news?” 

“What could be worse than the trouble we’re in right now, Major?” 

“A matter of petrol. We’ve run out. Almost.” 

“You’re growing careless, Major,” she shouted above the noise of the wind 
rushing by the speeding car. 

“I didn’t plan on a tour of London tonight. How are the hounds doing?” 

Tara looked back. “Baying at our heels.” 

“Camden Town,” Steed mused. “Let me think... the goods yard. It’s close 
by. The old roundhouse... the catacombs!” 

“You’ve hallucinated the wrong city, my good man,” Tara said. “This is 
London, not Rome.” 

The Bentley sputtered warningly. Steed turned sharply left. Directly ahead 
he could see the odd-looking form of the old roundhouse in the midst of what 
had once been an extremely busy freight yard. 

“Can you run, Mrs. Lee?” Steed asked loudly. 

“T m feeling stronger. Something was wrong with me. I don’t know what it 
could have been.” 

“Save your breath,” Steed warned. “When I pull up, get out as promptly as 
you can and follow me. If you find you can’t keep up, let me know, Mrs. Lee, 
and PII carry you. Are we all set now?” 

He gave one quick look behind him. The two cars were rapidly gaining as 
the sputtering Bentley began to slow. He braked, stopped and leaped out. He 
ran down the street, making certain that Pauline Lee and Tara were close 
behind him. 

He descended a dozen stone steps and found himself looking down a long, 


dark tunnel. Its rounded roof was three feet above his head, the ancient brick 
walls dripping water. At proper intervals, the roof was pierced by round holes 
about two or three feet in diameter, which allowed some light to penetrate the 
tunnels. 

There were frequent passages to either side of the main tunnel, but most of 
these were closed off by iron gates, kept locked. Steed led the two girls along 
the main tunnel as fast as he dared. The ground was wet, in some places an 
inch deep in stale water, and inclined to be slippery. 

There was a shout behind them and the sound of several pairs of running 
feet. They hadn’t escaped after all. Steed collided with the wall in a sharp turn 
of the tunnel and warned the girls in time. Now, as he ran, he kept his 
umbrella straight out in a manner identical with that of a blind man using his 
cane. 

“I only hope they didn’t come prepared with electric torches,” he said. 
“These old tunnels run in all directions. We might get lost in them, but if we 
could lose those chaps behind us, that would be satisfactory.” 

“They seem to know where we are most of the time,’ Tara commented. 
“What if we can’t throw them off?” 

“Now you’ve come to the interesting part,” he said. “I don’t know what 
we’ ll do.” 

“You should have permitted me to bring the elephant gun.” 

“I admit I was mistaken, but if you fired that gun in one of these tunnels, 
we'd be deaf for life.” 

“That would be far pleasanter than being dead, my dear Major.” 

“Undoubtedly. We’ll just have to go on, muddle through, keep our chins 


up.” 
“And our feet dry,” Tara said wryly, attempting to shake some of the slimy 


water off her pomponned slippers. 


EIGHT 


By means of the faint light from one of the openings in the roof, Steed saw 
another of the locked gate exits, or side tunnels. He now peered ahead as far 
as his eyes could penetrate while he took his small flat case of picklocks from 
an inner pocket and selected an instrument he thought might work—if only he 
had the time. 

They had moved rapidly, their pursuers somewhat more slowly because 
they had to constantly search the darkness to make sure Steed and his party 
hadn’t managed to find a hiding place in the blackness. Steed ran up to one of 
the locked gates, worked his picklock as rapidly as possible and gave a grunt 
of gratification when he felt the old, rusted lock turn under the pressure he 
exerted upon it. 

He swung the gate open. Tara and Pauline Lee passed through, Steed closed 
it, used the picklock again, shook the gate gently to make sure it was relocked, 
and then retreated for a hundred yards down the tunnel to where it curved 
slightly. They were now out of sight of anyone at the iron gate and they could 
pause to get their breaths. 

“Speak softly,” Steed warned. “I think we’re safe for the moment. They’ll 
have to try to get through every locked gate a thousand feet ahead of and 
behind the one we came through. That’ ll take time.” 

“Please,” Pauline asked, “what is this about, Major Steed. I’m grateful you 
saved my life, but I don’t even know what happened.” 

“Mrs. Lee, you said you were prepared for the death of your husband.” 

“Yes... yes. I know now he must be dead.” 

‘Tm sorry,” Tara said and put her arms around the slight figure of the 
Chinese girl. 

“How did you come to be in the theatre?” Steed asked. 

“I have no idea. Mr. Chang escorted me home after we left you. He took 
pains to enter my flat and examine it to be sure I was safe before he left me. 
But ten minutes later, two men seized me. I didn’t have time to cry or 
struggle. Then they had something that glistened. I couldn’t tear my eyes 
away from it. Someone spoke very quietly and I think I fell asleep.” 

“You remember nothing else?” 

“Nothing.” 

“You were lifted into a coffin on the stage of a theatre,” Tara said. “The 
casket was closed. You were supposed to disappear and after the casket was 
opened, it would be empty, but you’d pop out of some large box or other... 
Steed, how would they work that?” 

“By using a double. It would be easy to duplicate you, Mrs. Lee. 
Sufficiently well to deceive an audience.” 

“But how did I get out of the coffin?” she asked with a shudder. 


“The bottom of it fell away, you tumbled from the casket down through a 
trapdoor and landed under the stage.” 

“Steed and I dived in after you,” Tara said. “It must have made quite a 
spectacle. The audience got its money’s worth.” 

“That occurred before we even approached the coffin,” Steed said. “At least 
you were certainly dressed for the occasion, Miss King.” 

“I wish I knew what this is about,’ Mrs. Lee said. “I know Harry 
considered the matter one of utmost importance, but he didn’t confide in me 
until his work was over.” 

“Do they serve tea down here, Steed?” Tara asked, moments later. 

“Quiet,” he warned. “They went on by the gate we used, but I think I hear 
them coming back.” 

“Steed, do we leave a scent? The way they follow us...” 

“I noticed that. They never tried to come too close, as, if it wasn’t 
necessary. Well, we’ve more important matters to think about now. Tara, 
stroll down the tunnel and see where it comes out, like a good girl.” 

“Alone?” she asked doubtfully. 

“You’ve penetrated rain forests, jungles and swamps. What are you afraid 
of here?” 

“The same thing I was afraid of when I penetrated rain forests, jungles and 
swamps. I don’t know why it was, but I was afraid, and this awful tunnel is 
worse than the jungle.” 

She ran lightly into the darkness. Steed warned Mrs. Lee to complete 
silence. He listened intently. The men were at the locked gate now. He could 
hear their voices faintly and then the rattle of the loose door. They didn’t go 
on to find another gate, but seemed to concentrate on this one. 

“Time to go,” he whispered. “Take my hand. Make as little sound as 
possible.” 

Behind them a gun roared, the explosion magnified by the tunnel until it 
made their ears ring. It also made them, move faster. 

“Jungles and what?” Tara’s voice reached them from the darkness ahead. 
“Speak up or [ll begin firing.” 

“Rain forest,” Steed called back in a hoarse whisper. 

“Found a way out,” she chortled. “Leads us right up to that strange-looking 
building. It’s perfectly round...” 

They reached a stairway, slim with water turned green. At the top they 
raced over a cleared area until they turned into the tremendous expanse of the 
shop where locomotives used to be brought both for repairs and to be faced in 
the opposite direction by the use of a turntable. Everything was old, and 
obviously seldom used. 

“If we find ourselves trapped in here, we’ll certainly have room to 
exercise,” Tara said grimly. “Let’s get cracking.” 

“An extremely fine idea,” Steed said. “Lead the way.” 

“Blast,” she thundered. “I don’t know which way to turn, but in a few 


minutes some tunnel rats are going to pop out into this magnificent 
amphitheatre and I do believe they have guns. You don’t, by chance, see a 
locomotive with a head of steam around here?” 

‘T m very frightened,” Mrs. Lee said. 

“You are surely not alone in that,” Steed commented wryly. “But if we get 
out of this, you’ll have no further cause to be afraid. There must be a door of 
some kind, but the distance is so great and the darkness so complete, I feel as 
if I’m standing in the middle of nowhere.” 

“We could find out what they want of us,” Tara suggested. 

“I know what they want,” Steed said. “Our heads.” 

Pauline uttered a small cry of fear. Steed reached for her and pulled her 
back. They were on the edge of a deep pit over which locomotives were run 
so that mechanics could get at their underside vitals. 

“Your hands,” Steed said to Pauline. “I’m going to lower you down there. 
Stay close to the wall of the pit, don’t move and be quiet.” 

She made no protest as he pushed her off the edge. and then lowered her 
gently. She had to drop about two feet, but she accomplished this lightly. He 
was unable to see her in the black depths of that working pit. 

“Draw off to the left,” he told Tara. “I’m going to stand here. Apparently 
they have no torches so [ll draw them as close as I can. When I do, maybe 
some will fall into the pit and break their blasted necks. Otherwise, I'll have to 
take them on one at a time. I depend on you to keep as many busy as possible. 
Have you reloaded?” 

“Yes... watch yourself, Steed.” 

She moved away from him and the darkness swallowed her up. Two 
minutes later, Steed, whose eyes were now well-accustomed to the gloom, 
saw the first two men emerge from the tunnel. Four others followed. So there 
were six. They stood there in a group, helpless in the dark and listening for 
any sounds that would betray those they were after. 

One of them lit a match and held it high. In its yellow glow Steed saw that 
one man carried a small, compact black case of some kind, holding it by a 
strap. He had no idea what it was and he couldn’t have cared less at the 
moment. 

He, Tara and Mrs. Lee were trapped in this huge roundhouse. There were 
exits, surely several, but in the darkness it was impossible to find them. Once 
clear of the building, they’d have to cross the ample and open space of the 
goods yard with little to offset them as targets. It wouldn’t be as dark there. 
The best way out was by way of the tunnel, the same way they came. Steed 
lifted his umbrella, ready to parry with it as one would a rapier. 

“Are you chaps looking for someone?” he asked, in a perfectly normal 
voice. 

They moved forward, still not able to see him, but knowing about where he 
was by the location of his voice. 

Steed bent down, whispered into the pit. “Mrs. Lee?” 


“Yes?” she whispered in return. 

“More directly below me. When I call, be prepared to seize the handle of 
my umbrella and I’ haul you up.” 

“T understand,” she said. 

“He’s over this way,” someone shouted. There was a jabbering of voices 
speaking in Chinese and the group began converging on him. Steed scraped 
his foot across the cement floor, making a sound to draw them. 

Someone raised his voice in a triumphant shout. Steed didn’t understand the 
words, but the tone told him he’d been spotted. Two men came rushing 
toward him. The other four were milling about, trying to locate the action by 
sounds. 

Steed could see the pair now. They were slim, wiry Chinese. One of them 
shouted and made a rush straight for him. The other one began closing from 
the opposite side. 

Steed stood his ground until the first man raised arms to seize him and then 
he nimbly stepped aside. The Chinese went hurtling over the edge of the pit 
and crashed to the bottom. There was a solid thump down there in the 
darkness and then silence. Steed had an idea Mrs. Lee was getting in a few 
blows in memory of her husband. 

The second man rushed. Steed’s umbrella flashed. The crook of it encircled 
the man’s ankle and he went catapulting over the edge. There was another 
thump. 

The remaining four were grouped, intending to move in force. Tara gave a 
wild, Tarzan-like yell and blazed away. The quartette broke ranks and fled for 
any hiding place they could stumble on in the dark. 

“Mrs. Lee,” Steed called, and lowered the umbrella. He felt a tug, braced 
himself, pulled, and Mrs. Lee walked up the wall of the pit, holding onto the 
umbrella with both hands. 

“Good girl,” Steed complimented her. “Let’s go to Rome,” he shouted. 
Tara would know that meant the catacombs. 

Someone made a grab for him. He spun around, jabbed with the umbrella, 
drew a cry of pain and heard sounds of a rapid retreat. The umbrella came up 
again, but lowered quickly as he recognized Tara’s dark form. They went 
racing to the tunnel. 

Moments later, they were in the main passage and running fast. They 
cleared the end of it and came out where they’d entered the catacombs. Two 
cars were parked close by. 

Tara opened the bonnet of one, immobilized it with three bullets into its 
innards and then piled into the back seat of the second car which Steed 
already had in motion. He tipped his hat fondly to the stalled Bentley and 
picked up speed. 

“Some evening to dress to the teeth for,’ Tara grumbled. 

“I meant to tell you,” Mrs. Lee said, “how fetching you look.” 

“It could have been worse,” Steed said. “You might have been swathed in 


one of those fur coats.” 

“Blast it, Steed, I've wrecked this costume. And it was quite an 
eyecatcher.” 

“What there was of it. Besides, I seem to recall that you have at least one 
other.” 

She laughed happily. “I guess I can sacrifice one.” 

Steed had entered the heavier traffic of London proper and slowed down 
considerably. He proceeded straight to the Ministry Building. It was late, but 
Fletcher was a man who lived with his work and often slept with it. At this 
time of night, there was a guard inside the door. He glanced at Steed’s red 
identification card and promptly saluted. 

A lift whisked them to the proper floor. Steed saw lights behind the door of 
Fletcher’s office, but the door itself was locked. He rapped smartly until 
Fletcher opened it a crack, frowned, threw it wide and stood by in amazement 
as the three of them trooped in. 

Steed said, “Mr. Fletcher, this is Mrs. Harry Lee. Her husband was 
murdered today and her life seems to be in jeopardy. Police protection might 
not be ample in this case. That of M.I.5 would be though. I beg of you to hide 
her until the danger blows over. The matter involved is one of vital security.” 

“She can stay here,” Fletcher said. “Good evening, Miss King. What a 
stunning outfit.” 

“It was,” she said philosophically, looking down at the water-spattered 
dress and sodden slippers with bedraggled pompons. 

“Come along.” Steed grasped her by the elbow. “Thank you, Fletcher, for 
not asking questions. And thank you, Mrs. Lee, for the heroic way you 
handled yourself. Tell me, what did you hit those blokes with... the ones who 
tumbled into the pit?” 

“I don’t know. It felt like a piece of railroad track, for I could barely lift it, 
though I suspect it was an old spanner.” 

“It made a magnificent crunching sound,” Tara said. “I could hear it over 
where I was. Steed, get me out of here and feed me. Some very swank place 
and you'll have to pardon me while I nip into the W.C. I feel absolutely 
putrid.” 

They left a still sorely-puzzled Fletcher and a greatly relieved Pauline Lee. 
On the street, Steed led Tara to the car they’d pinched. 

“Do you mind awfully if we go back and pick up the Bentley? I hate having 
it out in the damp.” 

“Oh, very well, if you promise to feed me. Steed, I’m so hungry I could eat 
a snake.” 

“I have an unusual place in mind for you, my dear Tara. Never let it be said 
that I starve my female companions.” 

On their way, he stopped to pick up a can of petrol. 

They finally parked behind the thirsty Bentley, poured in the fuel and then 
they drove back to return the petrol can and fill the tank to the brim. 


Five minutes later, Steed drove the car into a narrow street in Camden 
Town, and parked. Tara examined the restaurant before which they’d stopped 
and transferred her amazed look to Steed. 

“Really?” she asked. “You actually mean to take me into that... that place?” 

“Its actually very nice. Very different. The food’s superb. Come along and 
try it.” 

“If I weren’t so awfully famished...” she began. “Oh well, come on then.” 

The establishment was not large, the floor was sanded and their feet scraped 
noisily as they made their way to one of the booths. 

“And now, how will you have them, Tara?” 

“Have what, for heaven’s sake?” She was looking about at the lorry drivers, 
the men with soiled caps, the women who barely managed to squeeze into the 
booths and who ate lustily and with great relish. 

“This restaurant specializes. You take the specialty. You can have them 
stewed, baked, jellied or in a pie. I don’t recommend the pie, especially with 
mash, because sometimes I’m not quite sure what finds its way into the 
concoction. Take jellied or stewed.” 

“Take what jellied or stewed...?” She looked about at the hand-printed 
posters she hadn’t noticed before. “Boiled eels, stewed eels, baked eels, 
roasted eels, eel pie, eel with mash. Eels...” 

“A short time ago you said you were hungry enough to eat a snake. This is 
as close to it as London provides, worse luck. I always try to satisfy a lady 
whom I take to dinner, but your request was most unusual, you must admit.” 

“Steed, you’re a confounded stinker. I believe you’re fond of eels.” 

“My dear,” he said mildly, “you wouldn’t draw as much attention at the 
Savoy. No one in the establishment is eating, for looking at you.” 

“Really?” She gave a pleased toss of her head, letting the tassel bob 
merrily. A man in a greasy cap smiled and nodded approval. Tara smiled 
back. 

‘T ve a mind to tell him you’ ve just kidnapped me, Steed.” 

“You’d have a willing rescuer,” Steed said blithely. 

A sad-faced little man in a voluminous apron, once white, but now 
smudged and streaked in places with what looked like blood, approached 
them. On his arm he carried a tin pail with accompanying ladle to serve 
something of a shocking pale green color that smelled violently of fish. 

“We’ll both have the jelly,” Steed said happily. 

It was served on large thick plates. The sad-faced man brought them and 
ladled on some of the poisonous-looking liquid from the tin pail. Steed 
proceeded to slice the elongated meal. He savored a mouthful and nodded 
contentedly. 

“T hope it poisons you,” Tara said. “It looks as if it will, and it smells as if it 
should.” She had the sad-looking man bring her a warm beer and she sipped 
this, while Steed devoured his meal and then ate part of hers. She watched 
him disconsolately. 


He finally pushed away the second dish and emitted an exclamation of 
satisfaction. He called over the sad little man and gave him a twenty-dollar 
bill for the meal and five for himself, which drew from him a sad smile, but it 
was the best he could do for a bloke he was sure must be crazy to throw away 
money like this—and a girl who was crazier because she hadn’t touched the 
lovely eel and the green sauce. They were all like that, he decided. All the 
aristocrats—crazy as they could be. 

They were on their way out of the place where eels came to an ignoble end, 
when Steed suddenly missed his umbrella. 

“It’s not back among the eels,” Tara told him. “I know exactly where it is, 
but if you want it back, you’ll first take me home, wait until I change and 
drive me to the Mirabelle.” 

“But, my dear Miss King, how can you expect me to eat another meal?” 

“That—or you’ ve seen the last of your brolly, my dear Major.” 

“It’s indispensable to me and you know it, so Pll have to submit to your 
confounded blackmail.” 

He waited an hour while she changed. He drove her to the Mirabelle, very 
fashionable and certainly among the most expensive restaurants in London. 
The only thing he didn’t mind was when she ordered the most costly items on 
the menu. By the time she had completed relating this fantastic array of foods 
to the waiter captain, Steed was hungry again and he had the order doubled. 
He ate much of it, to her amazement. 

“At least,” she said over strawberries and cream, her choice for dessert 
(strawberries ten bob, cream over them, one quid, two shillings in English 
money), “this time I can afford it.” 

“That,” Steed pointed out, “cost more than both meals at the eel house.” 

“It was my opinion,” she said, “that you were a temporary millionaire, or 
have I been wrong?” 

“A large brandy,” he said to a hovering waiter. “You win, my dear Tara. 
Now suppose we forget food, clothes, furs and glamour to talk a bit about our 
problem, which seems to be catching up with us. Did you notice that one of 
the Chinese gentlemen who were after us carried a small black case of some 
sort and never let go of it?” 

“I was too busy running away,” she admitted. 

“I don’t think any of us were getting very far in trying to escape, because 
it’s my opinion that that little black case contained some sort of instrument 
which enabled them to know exactly where we were at any given time. That’s 
why we couldn’t lose them by car and they always selected the right turn in 
the tunnels.” 

“Do you mean we keep attracting them through this black case?” 

“Something of the sort, though I haven’t the foggiest how it’s done. 
However, there are many other problems. We still don’t know who owns all 
that money. We are aware that Lotus Bud and C.T. Fung are after it. But 
whom do they represent? And what’s all that money for? There’s a liberal 


fortune now in the hands of a delivery service. Men have died for it. Too 
many men.” 

“Not to mention how close a couple of women came to it as well. Don’t 
you have a single idea what the money is about?” 

“It came from Red China, that’s certain enough, but for what purpose it was 
brought here—by me, incidentally—we don’t know. I’m sure we threw them 
off balance by our spending spree and made them come into the open, but 
that’s as far as we’ ve progressed, which isn’t far at all.” 

“What was the purpose of those strange toys? Only a means of intimidating 
us?” 

“Little doubt of that. What worries me is when they’ll resume. The next 
little gadget may blow us to the stars, or all over the British landscape.” 

“Why not negotiate for a down payment on Buckingham Palace... no, that 
wouldn’t do. The Queen Mary and the Queen Elizabeth were sold and so was 
London Bridge. If we were in America, you might buy the Brooklyn Bridge. I 
understand it used to be offered for sale quite often. I say, plan to spend all the 
money and they’ll show themselves promptly enough.” 

“This next splurge will have to account for all of the money,” he agreed. “I 
can’t think of a better way to do that than announce that it will be turned over 
to a commission to be spent on charitable works as they see fit.” 

“It most certainly can’t be honest money,” mused Tara. “Wouldn’t it be 
nice if we could return it to its rightful owners?” 

Steed drank his brandy, studiously avoiding comment on her request. 
“They’ve located us by now,” he surmised. “I doubt they’ll wait very long. 
And you, with my brolly hidden away when you know I need it.” 

“In the back of the Bentley,” she said. “I put it there when you were getting 
the tank filled.” 

“A scurvy trick, but really, I didn’t mind. The food here is extraordinary. I 
won’t deny it: but the eels were good too. Excuse me for a moment while I 
make a phone call.” 

“You’re not leaving me here with the bill for what we ate and drank 
tonight. I’d have to pawn my chinchilla.” 

“T ve no such intention, though it’s a tempting idea. I intend to ring up the 
editor of the Times and ask him to make a front-page feature of my intentions 
concerning the money to be disposed of by a commission. I'll let him name 
the commission.” 

“Lotus Bud and her charming companions will have to move very fast once 
they read about it,” Tara warned. “That only gives you until morning.” 

“Less time than that. There’s little question but that Red China has her 
agents well installed, and a connection with a newspaper would be a fine place 
for a spy. I expect they’Il learn of my plans within the hour.” 

“You could wait until morning,” said Tara, “so that we could get some 
sleep.” 

“A full meal makes some people sleepy, but it only fills me with energy.” 


“You must be doubly fired-up. You had two dinners, if that’s what you call 
the first one. I, however, grow drowsy when I overeat and I’ve definitely had 
it, old boy. When you complete the call, Pd be grateful if you’d run me 
home.” 


NINE 


He removed the umbrella from the rear compartment before he joined Tara 
who had slumped down in her seat while she fought sleep with eyelids grown 
so heavy she had to peel off the artificial eyelashes to hold them open. 

Steed searched her flat—or tried to—for her purchases still covered 
everything and made passage through the apartment almost an obstacle 
course. When he had finished his search, he took the small, powerful gun from 
Tara’s handbag and placed it on her night table. 

“Lock the door after me,” he said. “I'll wait outside until you do. Good 
night and sleep well.” 

“Don’t waken me until day after tomorrow,” said Tara. “Unless we must 
visit Harrods once more before you turn the money over.” 

“It will be delivered here,” said Steed. “Have you forgotten? Don’t fail to 
get up and let the deliveryman in. After all, the trunk will have millions in it.” 

“Oh, drat, and I wanted undisturbed sleep,’ she complained. “Ill do my 
best, but don’t expect too much. I’m half dead already.” 

He left the flat, waited until he heard the key turn, a dead bolt driven in 
place and a chain lock affixed properly. Not that any or all of those could stop 
a man like C.T. Fung, but they might slow him down and, if Tara wasn’t 
surprised in her sleep, she’d give a good account of herself. 

Steed put away the Bentley, took the lift from the garage to his floor and let 
himself in. Placed in the center of the Queen Anne table was a large white 
package. 

Steed locked the door behind him, hung up his umbrella and cane, emptied 
his pockets of a small fortune in currency and stuffed it in a drawer in the 
table. He took off his tie, opened his shirt at the neck and then picked up the 
package. It wasn’t very heavy. He cut the cord free, unwrapped the thing 
gingerly and revealed a plain, cheap cardboard box. This was lightly sealed 
with an adhesive paper which parted readily for him. Inside, was another toy. 
This one looked absolutely harmless, though likely it was not. He placed the 
object on the table and wondered what it was going to do. 

He gazed at a tin figurine of a clown with its head far back, so that it was 
looking upwards. The mouth was wide open, the grossly painted aperture as 
big as the clown’s head. There was a small hissing from within. Steed moved 
back with considerable alacrity. He was prepared to dive behind a heavy chair 
at the first sign of anything resembling an explosion. 

Something began to protrude from the open mouth of the tin clown. It grew 
larger with an astounding rapidity and the hissing continued unabated. Steed 
realized that what he stared at was a toy balloon, a bright red one, being 
supplied with some sort of gas from the interior of the toy clown. 

The balloon grew larger and larger. It was apparently made of sturdy 


rubber, for he began to wonder if it would eventually fill the room. When it 
was about a yard in diameter and rising up toward the ceiling, it suddenly 
stopped enlarging and just hovered there, still attached somehow to the 
clown’s interior. Steed had an overwhelming desire to pick up the scissors 
he’d used on the cord and jab them into the balloon to see what would happen. 

Then the hissing started again, probably from a second cylinder of gas that 
now rushed into the balloon, making it grow even larger. It was fascinating to 
watch. Likely deadly as well, but Steed was still prepared to act quickly. At 
least, the thing wasn’t crawling on an undeviating path in his direction. 

The balloon was now stretched thin and the top almost dusted the ceiling. 
At any moment it was going to blow up. Steed circled it, dodging beneath its 
enormously inflated bulk. It was time to get out of here before whatever was 
due to happen, did. He instinctively knew he’d waited too long when the 
hissing gas increased greatly as a third and—probably large—cylinder of gas 
was opened up. 

The balloon burst with a loud pop and a cloud of pinkish smoke instantly 
filled the room. Steed seized a chair and lifted it to crash in a window so he 
might hang out and breathe untainted air. He didn’t quite make it. The pink 
gas had, by now, displaced the air in the room. Steed’s wits did a mad gallop. 
He slowly lowered the chair which seemed to weigh no less than twenty 
stone. 

He felt deliciously tired. The only thing he could think of now was sleep. 
He dropped onto the long divan, slid sideways, lifted his legs, got them on the 
cushions and then, with a beatific smile of deep satisfaction, he fell asleep. 

Awakening was easy and painless, though even before he opened his eyes, 
he realized he still needed hours of rest, but all he had to do was get up off the 
divan, toddle into the bedroom and go to bed. He tried to raise his legs. They 
didn’t move. He did his best to sit up. That didn’t work either. Then he 
opened his eyes and looked up at two objects. A once-white, now dirty 
ceiling, and a piece of wide planking running like a boardwalk above his 
head. 

He was in a bed, not a very comfortable one. The mattress felt decidedly 
lumpy. He began to take better stock of things. It appeared his wrists were 
lashed to either side of the bed, as were his ankles, so that he was spread- 
eagled over it. 

“T say,” he called out, “bring my breakfast, please.” 

A door clicked open and Lotus Bud approached the bed, looking very sad 
and dismayed. She stood above him, smiled slightly and brushed some stray 
locks of hair aside that were in danger of blocking his vision. 

“You are a most obstinate man, Major Steed. There is no reason to be, for 
you lose nothing by this little matter of turning the money over to us. We 
absolutely must have it, you know, and, in the end, we shall. Are you going to 
suffer the indignities and pain C.T. Fung will visit upon you? I think not— 
unless you are amazingly foolish.” 


“Bring on your C.T. Fung.” 

“As you wish, Major. I hate to do it. Of course, once we finish with you, 
we'll bring that lovely girl here. One of you will tell us where the money is. 
You must understand that we never fail and, in this instance, we cannot. 
There’s too much at stake.” 

“Will you answer one question?” 

“Of course,” she said eagerly. 

“How can you be so lovely on the outside and so infernally rotten within?” 

Her smile died away. “I shall inform C.T. Fung that you are now in his 
hands. I feel sorry for you, Major. More than you realize. Good-bye.” 

Minutes went by and no one appeared. Steed tugged and strained at the 
bonds, but it was no use. He’d been tied by experts, so, despairing of escape 
that way, he lay back, closed his eyes and tried to think of another method. 

The sound he heard was a mixture of a metallic shuffle and a strange 
huffing noise. His eyes flicked open. Now he noticed, for the first time, that 
the wooden plank above his face led through an aperture in the wall beyond 
the foot of the bed. Over this plank something was moving, emerging from 
the other room. It was bright orange in color, stood about two feet high and 
Steed thought he was slightly unbalanced from the effects of the pink cloud of 
smoke which the burst balloon had released. For the thing that crawled out 
slowly and steadily over the plank had treads like a tank. Or... a steam shovel. 
It came into fuller view and it was a miniature steam shovel, grinding its way 
toward him with the shovel arrangement held high. 

The thing fascinated him. It was a torture machine of some kind, no doubt 
about that but he’d never seen or heard of anything quite like this. The 
oversize toy trundled to a point directly above his face. There, the apparatus 
began to operate. The cab atop the treads turned slightly on its axis, the 
bottom of the shovel seemed to leer at him. It would open. There was a wire 
affixed and the remote control device operating the apparatus would cause the 
wire to tighten and release the catch. 

Steed saw the wire grow tighter. There was a click. When the bottom of the 
scoop fell away, a half cupful of plain dirt showered down on his face. 
Fortunately, he’d closed his eyes in time. 

He shook the dirt free by wagging his head violently. On the plank, the 
steam shovel began to back up until it vanished beyond the wall. Moments 
later, another shovel appeared—or it might even have been the same one. It 
trundled across the plank, came to rest exactly where the other had stopped. 
Just as before, the device swiveled, the shovel poised above his face, the 
bottom fell away and half a teacup of water splashed over his head. The 
shovel retreated, a perfectly operating replica of the real thing. 

Once more, several minutes went by. Steed found himself drenched with 
moisture and not all of it was from the shovel of water, but consisted of the 
sweat of fear. They could roll that thing out above him and drop anything on 
his head. 


He heard a door close, but couldn’t turn his face sideways enough to see 
who had entered the room. However, he wasn’t especially surprised to find 
C.T. Fung standing over him, solemn and composed. 

“Do you understand what is about to happen to you, Major Steed?” he 
asked. 

“It’s a form of water torture, I suppose.” 

“In a way, though materially different. That perfect toy will keep crossing 
the plank and dropping the contents of the shovel on you. There’s no way you 
can prevent that. But you’Il never know what will be dropped.” 

“Making it sort of a guessing game, eh, C.T.? Would you, perhaps, call it a 
fun’ game?” 

“We might, but hardly you, Major. First, there was dirt, then water. The 
next time it might be—fuming acid. Enough of it to blind you and erode half 
your face. Or it might be molten metal—to burn you.” 

“Make the next one brandy, if you please,” Steed said. “I rather feel in need 
of a stimulant. You’re making me a bit nervous.” 

C.T. Fung’s features tightened, revealing momentary anger, but he soon 
gave way to one of his thin smiles. “Everything is a joke to you, Major. Now I 
will tell you this so that you may realize some measure of our own 
desperation. The money you stole from us...” 

“Stole? It was dumped in my lap.” 

“Whatever you wish to call it. This is important money. We were 
responsible for it. If it is lost, we will pay the penalty, which is one as 
gruesome as that which you, at this moment, face. You understand now that 
we cannot allow you to win. Not even if we have to kill you, the girl Tara 
King, and everyone else concerned with this. It’s our lives or yours.” 

“Selfish of you though, to think only of yourselves. What’s the money for? 
Whom does it actually belong to? I’m entitled to a few facts.” 

“You're entitled to know absolutely nothing. I ask you again, where is the 
money? I will wait one minute and then send another little toy out to worry 
you.” 

Steed closed his eyes again and worried, just as C.T. predicted he would. 
There was no way he could stall for time. Was it better to let them kill or blind 
him just to retain possession of money that wasn’t his? Then he laughed 
aloud. If he told them how to get the money back, they’d get it promptly 
enough and then they’d kill him. He had no intention of allowing them to 
have their cake and frost it with his murder. 

The chugging, huffing sound came again. He looked up. C.T. was gone and 
the orange-painted, toy steam shovel trundled its way along the plank. Steed 
watched it narrowly and tried swiveling his head first to one side and then the 
other, but it was no use. They had him so situated that he was quite unable to 
avoid whatever the shovel dumped down on him. 

There was a thin, ominous column of smoke or steam rising from the 
shovel. That could be the acid. They might have grown tired of waiting and 


planned to inflict almost the maximum amount of pain to test his 
determination. If it left him blind, that mattered very little to them. 

The arm of the shovel extended itself, the wire began to tighten. Steed 
closed his eyes as tightly as he could and waited to hear the slight click as the 
shovel release sent the contents showering down on him. At that instant, he 
used all his strength to raise his head as much as possible and try to hold it out 
of a direct path. 

He was hit with something that burned fiercely and he was sure they’d 
given him the threatened administration of acid. But the burning died away 
quickly. He lay back and opened his eyes. The shovel was backing up. He 
decided they’d filled it with hot water, letting the steam from it deceive him 
into thinking it was acid. 

There was movement beside the bed. C.T. was again looking down at him. 
“You’re a brave man, Major, but I expected that. I do not wish to kill or maim 
you. At heart, Pm a kindly man, but you recognize how vital regaining 
possession of the money is to us. Therefore, I’m about to show you how 
impossible your situation happens to be. How there isn’t the slightest chance 
that anyone will come for you. I have here a friend.” 

Steed held his breath lest it would be Tara’s pretty face looking down at 
him, but it was only the scowling features of Little Chang. 

“So,” Steed said, “from what mouldy tin can did you crawl out?” 

“He is not brave, C.T.,” Little Chang said. “He only blusters. Major Steed, I 
have telephoned Miss King and told her I called at your request to inform her 
you will be busy until late this evening. I called the office of the Ministry you 
represent and informed them that you and I were about to close out this 
mystery of the smuggled millions. Since they know me there, and trust me, as 
you did, no questions will be asked. Not for days and, by then, you certainly 
won’t care and I will be far away, out of their hands forever. Now do you see 
how hopeless your situation is?” 

Only Steed saw the slow, deliberate wink of Little Chang’s right eye, 
hardly more than the drooping of the eyelid, but it was a wink. 

“I might take a guarantee from you, Little Chang,” he said. “But it would 
have to be on my terms.” 

‘T m listening,” Little Chang said encouragingly. 

“First Lotus Bud and C.T. Fung must be sacrificed...” 

“I wish to hear no more,” C.T. said angrily. 

“Then I must be told the exact truth about the ownership of the money and 
its final destination,” Steed continued. 

“There is little use in trying to persuade this man,” C.T. said. 

“Get him out of here if you want any cooperation on my part,” Steed said 
brusquely. “I don’t like him. I simply don’t care for that chap, no matter how 
unctuous his manner may be. I think he should climb into one of his coffins, 
slam the lid and stay there for several months.” 

Little Chang said, without looking around, “It is best if I speak to him, 


alone, C.T.” 

“T tell you it’s useless...” 

“It is not useless until it has been tried,” Little Chang insisted. “We have 
nothing to lose. The Major trusted me before. He can again. Even if we are 
not on the same side, I respect him as a man, as much as he respects me. We 
can be honest with one another.” 

“I will give you five minutes,” C.T. said, “and then the shovel of acid will 
be dumped into his face.” 

As the magician left the room, Little Chang reached into his pocket, 
procured a switchblade knife and snicked the blade into place. “Well, Major,” 
he said, “shall we talk? There isn’t much time.” 

The knife descended toward Steed’s throat. He said, “How do I know I can 
trust you anymore, Little Chang? You’ve already proven yourself a traitor.” 

“A man’s allegiance can be to only one master. I tricked you because I was 
ordered to do so. Therefore, I cannot be a traitor except in your eyes. That 
doesn’t matter. Now I demand an answer, Major Steed. Time runs out 
swiftly.” 

“Tell me whose money it is, Little Chang.” 

The knife blade sliced through the ropes around Steed’s right wrist. Little 
Chang bent over him and severed the ropes on the left wirst. Steed’s hands 
and arms didn’t move. Chang walked to the foot of the bed and leaned against 
the iron rail. 

“Tm afraid this is your last chance, Major. All you have to do is tell me 
where the money is hidden.” 

Steed’s ankles were freed as silently as his wrists had been. Little Chang 
walked casually to the side of the bed again. He blocked any view from the 
doorway as he placed a heavy revolver on Steed’s chest. Steed grasped it, 
slipped it under his body and returned the free hand to where it had been tied. 

Little Chang said, “I’m sorry, Major. I would have done everything 
possible to save you. Now it’s too late.” 

Two men entered, possibly to make certain Steed was in a position so the 
contents of the shovel would land precisely on his face. Steed hit the first one 
alongside the head with the gun butt. The other opened his mouth to shout a 
warning, but Little Gang’s gun stunned him, and dropped him against the bed, 
where he slid off to the floor without making a sound. 

Steed got up slowly, giving his limbs time to restore circulation. He rubbed 
his ankles, then his wrists. He grinned at Little Chang and nodded that he was 
ready. Little Chang led the way through the door. 


TEN 


There was no sign of Lotus Bud or C.T. Fung in the next room, but a burly, 
pock-faced Chinese jumped to his feet and tried to bar their way. Little Chang 
shot him through the thigh. As he dropped, Steed pushed open a door to the 
outside of the house. A car was parked in the lane. This was certainly not 
close to the city. It looked, in fact, like a distinctly rural area and... it was full 
daylight. When Steed had succumbed to the pink gas, it had been not far from 
midnight. 

For the first time, he realized he’d been confined to a windowless room. 
The car door opened with a bang and another Chinese stepped out, gun in 
hand. Little Chang fired. The Chinese was struck on the shoulder and half 
whirled about by the force of the bullet. 

Steed sped to the car. He slid behind the wheel and his hand sought the 
usual area of the ignition lock, but the key wasn’t in it. Little Chang yelled a 
warning. Four men were on their way out of the house and all were armed. 

Steed leaped out of the car and took to his heels, with Little Chang racing 
behind him and then beside him, being more fleet of foot apparently. The 
Chinese were shooting at them and Steed could hear the whine of the bullets. 
They were close, but all missed. Yet the chase was growing hotter than ever. 

Steed guessed the pursuing Chinese were younger than either he or Little 
Chang. Steed was puffing badly and Little Chang’s short legs weren’t doing 
him full justice as to speed and ground covered. The quartet behind them was 
gaining and, at any second, it was possible that C.T. Fung or Lotus Bud or 
both would appear behind the wheel of a car. That would mean an end to it 
unless Steed and Little Chang could manage to cross the fields, pushing 
through farms and high grass. With the fleet-footed Chinese behind him, 
Steed feared he’d never make it. 

A car horn blared and Steed’s hopes sank until the horn sounded once again 
and it now had a familiar sound, the sweetest he’d ever heard. Only one car 
had a horn like that. He whirled about. The Bentley was roaring down the 
road, throwing up thick yellow dust behind it. All six cylinders were snorting 
angrily, the exhaust sounding like that of a racing car at full throttle. 

The brakes howled while Steed winced perceptibly. The venerable Bentley 
rocked and zigged a few times before it straightened out and rolled to almost a 
stop. Steed swung aboard. Little Chang secured a handhold on some part of 
the rear of the car, hoisted himself up and held on. 

“This is great sport,’ Tara King yelled above the roar of the engine. She 
was letting it out at top speed. Steed’s teeth were clamped together, his face 
covered with fresh sweat. He held on and reached a point where he was 
actually grinding his molars. He looked behind him. All signs of pursuit had 
vanished. 


“Stop!” he shouted. 

Tara’s foot came down on the sensitive brake. The Bentley seemed to leave 
the ground for a few yards and acted more like a plane coming in for a bumpy 
landing. It settled down once more, tires grinding into the dusty country road 
until they were in the midst of a cloud of it. 

“What's the matter? What is it?” Tara cried, puzzled at the peremptory 
order. 

He slid out of the car, hurried around and motioned Tara to take the 
copilot’s seat. Little Chang, a little the worse for wear, said nothing. He was 
still breathless and now braced for the takeoff he knew was at hand. Steed 
slipped into gear. The Bentley slid forward smoothly, gained speed gradually 
and settled down to an even fifty along the country road. 

“You treat this car like a lady,” he said, pushing his anger down with 
considerable effort. “You don’t tramp on the accelerator as though this were a 
mere Cadillac or Rolls. A Bentley has to be babied and petted and treated 
well.” 

“Oh, my aunt,” Tara said in dismay. “Is that all? I thought Mao and a horde 
of Chinese were dropping down on us. Steed, this is only a car—and an 
ancient one, at that. For heaven’s sake....” 

“TIl thank you not to appropriate the car again. I’m disappointed in you, 
Tara.” 

“Disappointed? You are disappointed? In me? When all I did was drive out 
here, halfway across England, just to get you out of a silly jam?” 

“And how did you know where I was?” 

“Little Chang told me. Now you’re disappointed in him too, I wager.” 

‘Tm only somewhat put out by the way you handled my car. Otherwise, 
I’m very grateful.” He peered over his shoulder. “Much obliged, Little Chang. 
I was in a difficult predicament until you came upon the scene.” 

“We’ll talk about how that happened when we get to a safe place,” Little 
Chang said. “I’ve got all the information I need about this business. It’s very 
big, my friend. You’ll be surprised.” 

“After those despicably clever toys, nothing can surprise me,” Steed said. 
“Hang on. I want to get back to London as quickly as possible.” 

They entered the outskirts finally and Steed slowed down. Tara was 
slumped low in the seat, her nylon-clad knees—bright red nylon this time— 
jutted up above her chin and she looked as uncomfortable as a cat on a bed of 
nettles. 

When they reached Seed’s flat, nothing seemed to be amiss. The toy clown 
who’d spewed out the anaesthetic gas was gone, no trace of the pink 
substance, either of odour or colour, remained. 

“In the event I didn’t come back,” Steed said happily, “there’d be nothing 
here to show what happened to me.” 

Tara dropped into a chair while Steed mixed scotch with a splash for all. He 
raised his glass. “Confusion to our enemies.” 


“Hear, hear,” Tara said indifferently. 

“What’s wrong with you today?” Steed asked. 

“T have other things to do than sit here and chin-chin. There was a matter of 
some purchases. I don’t want to appear knotty, Major, but a promise is a 
promise... and I gave my word to several most worthy people...” 

Steed pulled open the drawer in the Queen Anne table and extracted a 
substantial sum. “Go do your good deeds, my dear. Meanwhile, Little Chang 
and I will make out final plans to round up this crowd of assassins, or 
whatever they are.” 

“We’d best not wait much longer,” Little Chang suggested. 

Tara stuffed the money into her bag, but she sat down again. 

“Not going?” Steed asked. 

“I can’t waste this drink now, can I? Besides, I want to know what you’re 
planning so when I come charging in to the rescue, P’ 11 know where in blazes 
you are.” 

“Very devoted,” Steed explained for Little Chang’s benefit. “Tempted 
though she is with all that money, she must be in at the kill. It’s a rare virtue.” 

“Get it over with so I can run out and spend this money,” Tara urged. “My 
devotion to duty wavers every time I think of a certain boutique window and 
what there must be on their shelves...” 

“This money—the balance of it,” Little Chang said. “Do you actually have 
it, Major?” 

“Well yes... and no. I can’t explain the situation at this moment. Now T d 
very much like to know who the money belongs to and how you came to be in 
a position to save my neck.” 

‘Tm working for Chiang Kai-shek, but I also work for Chairman Mao’s 
spy apparatus. I infiltrated his ranks some time ago. They don’t suspect me. I 
convinced Lotus Bud, who is a ranking member of Mao’s apparatus, that I 
knew a way to make you speak. Of course, I’ve blown it. The only safe place 
for me from now on is in Taiwan and Pll go there as soon as I have this 
money.” 

“Now we're getting to the meat of the problem,” Steed said. “How do you 
know you'll be given the money?” 

“I don’t, to be honest with you, but I believe the circumstances will result in 
my getting it. The money belongs to Chairman Mao. He’s been through some 
difficult periods of late and he’s afraid more are brewing. He fears that next 
time they may topple him and he wants to be in a position to travel very fast if 
that shows any signs of happening. Which is what all those dictators do if they 
get the chance. However, Mao wouldn’t like to go hat in hand, begging for a 
crust. So he accumulated a quarter of a billion dollars, converted it into 
American money through Red China’s Hong Kong bank and wants it waiting 
for him if he has to run.” 

Steed set his empty glass down with an air of satisfaction. “The present 
objective was to get that cash into a safe, neutral place.” 


“The Swiss banks,” Little Chang nodded. 

“So poor, unsuspecting Major John Steed, specially appointed courier, on 
leave from the Ministry for this particular job, was chosen by the Chinese 
Reds to transport the money through the blockades by reason of his 
diplomatic immunity.” 

“And the fact that he was supposed to be carrying ultrasecret reports to 
London. Incidentally, Mao knows everything in those reports, so there’s little 
reason for future secrecy.” 

“TIl pass along that information to the proper people,” Steed promised. 
“Very well, we know who owns the cash. What makes you think you may 
have it?” 

“Taiwan will make formal pleas for the money as soon as I signal them it is 
safe. We on Taiwan have never agreed that Mao is the rightful ruler of China. 
This money was bled from the sweat of the coolies and the farmers. Mao will 
never dare make public the fact that it belongs to him. They’d topple him 
moments later. Therefore, he will do nothing if the money turns up. We think, 
in all justice, it should be used to help set free the people who paid it over to 
Mao.” 

“A neat arrangement, I will confess,” Steed said. 

“You wouldn’t want all that cash just floating around, Major.” 

“I would,” Tara said promptly. “Given time, I’m sure I could go through it 
with considerable pleasure.” 

“I believe you could,” Steed granted. “But you’d have to hire a tall building 
to keep your purchases in, and a score of secretaries to keep track of them. 
Little Chang’s idea is best, but of course, I can’t make the final decision on 
that.” 

“But who can?” Little Chang asked. “Once the money turns up, Mao’s 
people are going to make a most determined effort to get it.” 

“I suspect they will, but before I can give you an answer, I'll have to 
consult with my superior.” 

“When could that be arranged, Major?” 

“Oh, I expect, if you come by this evening, I'll have an answer, and if it’s 
favorable, the money. Intact, except for what this beautiful spendthrift blew 
in.” 

Tara sat up suddenly. “Good heavens, Little Chang, I hope you won’t 
expect me to make restitution.” 

He smiled benignly. “On the contrary, Miss King. We shall consider it a 
reasonable fee for your excellent services.” 

“Oh, that’s jolly and good and fine and... everything.” She sank back again 
in vast relief. 

“TIl come by at eight, Major?” Little Chang asked. 

“Make it nine, please. Sometimes it takes a bit of doing to get replies from 
across the Pacific. But well manage, I’m sure. Thank you again for saving my 
life. You know, Tara, I’m here only because Little Chang actually shot our 


way out of that nasty business. Bowled a couple of those villains over as 
neatly as tenpins.” 

“Their worthless lives were a small cost for getting you to safety, Major. 
Good afternoon.” 

After he departed, Steed looked over at Tara, smiled amiably and held up 
his empty glass. “Be a good sort, Tara.” 

“Oh, very well,” she said. She refilled the glasses and sat down once more, 
this time closer to where Steed was seated. “Now, do I go out and make my 
small purchases or do I remain here to help you with whatever bit of business 
you have in mind?” 

“There'll be nothing for a while. You might find some excitement early in 
the evening.” 

“May I ask what you’ Il be doing in the meantime?” 

“T shall not be buying miniskirts.” 

“Oh, great. That helps a lot.” 

“T m going to see His Nibs at the Ministry to find out his attitude on turning 
that money over to Little Chang. I also intend to check with the delivery firm 
to determine when the trunk will reach your flat.” 

“Steed, suppose it comes while I’m out shopping?” 

“Then we won’t have the money, will we? At least, not today.” 

“You knew that all the time. You were just waiting for me to volunteer to 
remain in my flat. I’ve half a mind to go out anyway.” 

“Whatever you wish, my dear,’ he said. “Pm going to the Ministry 
immediately.” 

“Will you drive me to my flat then? At least I can spend the time not being 
bored by looking at all my lovely things.” 

“Good.” 

They’d driven only a short distance when Tara said, “Did you know we’re 
being followed again?” 

“T rather thought we would be. And did you notice they made no attempt to 
close up in heavy traffic for fear of losing us.” 

“The lodestone effect again?” she asked. 

“Evidently. It goes right along with the way some of those diabolical toys 
seemed attracted to me.” 

“Could be your aftershave or your cologne.” 

“You’re very clever today, my pet. And here we are. Now be a good girl 
and stay in your flat. If the trunk arrives, keep the door locked and let no one 
in.” 

“Major, my flat is protected by locks as much as it can possibly be. Do you 
think I want to take chances with the loot I’ve stored there?” 

“Must have slipped my mind,” he said. “Dash along now. When you get 
upstairs, send me a signal from the window that all is well. P11 wait until I see 
you. And must you designate the department store in your flat as loot?” 

Tara smiled a farewell and went inside. Moments later, Steed saw her at the 


window. She waved reassuringly. He continued on to the Ministry and was 
immediately admitted to the office of His Nibs. 

“I hear you’re doing a great job of spending money,” the General greeted 
him. “Be a shame if you were required to return the entire sum.” 

“It would be sheer catastrophe, General. However, I’ve brought those who 
claim it into the open. I’ve reliable information the cash belongs to Chairman 
Mao, sort of mad money in the event they pitch him out of office.” 

“And if he can outrun the men who will come to chop his head off. I 
understand there’s also been a claim presented by Little Chang’s government 
on Taiwan.” 

“Yes, and it seems, at least to me, that the man who has made their 
representations is in a fearful sort of hurry.” 

“Little Chang? He’s been cleared with the Taiwan embassy.” 

“That helps somewhat,” Steed said. “But when it comes to the amount of 
money represented here, almost anything could happen.” 

‘T ve no doubt of it. Do you have the money yet?” 

“No sir, it’s en route, as it were. I expect it sometime today, but I’m going 
to make a check of it at once. Now let’s suppose it arrives, and also Little 
Chang. He will want it immediately—and I'll be happy to be rid of it—but do 
I need anyone’s permission to hand it over?” 

“Only mine. You may give it to him.” 

“Thank you. Of course, if I have any doubts, I'll withhold it.” 

“Tm sure of that, Major.” 


ELEVEN 


The clerk said, “My dear fellow, we don’t tell the whereabouts of any 
shipments in our hands to whoever happens by. You say you are Major John 
Steed, but I have never met the Major. In fact, I haven’t even heard of him 
before. Why not be a good chap, go home and wait for the delivery of your 
trunk?” 

In situations of this kind, Steed rarely used his red identity card which gave 
him access to all supersecret projects and literature, but he considered this an 
emergency. He removed the card from his wallet and handed it to the clerk. 

“Hmmm... anyone can get one of those, I suppose,” the clerk said, refusing 
to be impressed, for fear he’d lose his sense of importance. “However... under 
the circumstances... and with only a trunk involved. A moment and Ill 
check.” 

“The shipment is under the name of Tara King.” 

The clerk simply let go of the plastic, red identity card and it fell to the 
counter with something of a clatter. Steed picked it up and regarded it 
curiously. 

“If this matter also involves another person, Major Steed, then it becomes 
quite impossible...” 

“What did you say?” Steed asked. 

“You cannot inquire about someone else’s property.” 

“With this card, I can inquire about anyone’s property, even yours. And, be 
assured, I shall do so...” 

The clerk raised his eyebrows in resignation, ran through a sloppy-looking 
file of papers and reported that the trunk was on a dray and already en route to 
Miss Tara King. It should arrive within three or four hours, depending on how 
many stops were made. 

“Thank you,” Steed said, still studying the red card. He returned to the 
Bentley and made his way through London Traffic to the Military Intelligence 
Building. There he sought out Fletcher. 

“Things are progressing quite rapidly,” he said. “I thought you’d like to be 
kept abreast of matters. But I’m pressed for time and I’m in need of a good 
steam bath to settle my nerves. You have one here in the building. I presume 
I’m officially entitled to use it.” 

“I can get you in if that’s what you mean,” Fletcher said, making it plain 
that those attached to the Ministry were not granted carte blanche regarding 
everything governmental. 

“Fine. If you’ll come along with me, I can fill you in. It’s extremely 
interesting and you could make a most constructive report on the situation.” 

“I make the report? When you have handled it from the start?” 

“That’s exactly what I mean, old chap. I’m going to let you make the 


necessary arrests, if there are any, and expose the whole scheme.” 

Fletcher dropped his hostility at once. “Of course, Major, of course. Steam 
bath would do me some good as well. Come along.” 

Fletcher canceled appointments for an hour, had any phone calls transferred 
to the steam bath and they both made their way to the basement. In an 
anteroom, they shed their clothes and each appropriated an oversized towel. 
They wrapped themselves in them and continued on their way. 

There was no one else in the bath, but the steam was up and they sat down 
on the higher benches to grow accustomed to the heat before venturing down 
into the swirling clouds of steam. There, Steed outlined in detail the history of 
the money and those concerned with it. 

“Good Lord,” Fletcher gasped, “is Chairman Mao’s position as shaky as 
that?” 

“Well, as you know, it’s not the most secure job in the world. The cunning 
provide for their old age—if they are lucky enough to have one—by shipping 
valuables and hard currency for hiding in neutral places.” 

“How do you propose to round up these beggars, Major?” 

“T m going to leave that to you. Steam’s not very thick...” 

Steed increased the flow of the steam until the room was alive with it, and 
he could no longer see Fletcher on the top row of benches. 

“Here now,” Fletcher called down, “that’s enough. I’m being roasted.” 

“I like it very hot,” Steed said. “You stay up there. Pll get my fill of this 
and join you in a minute.” 

‘T m not going into that torture chamber down there,” Fletcher assured him. 

“Tt is... rather thick...” Steed admitted. “Just a moment while I get this thing 
shut off. Can’t find the blasted controls...” 

But as he spoke, Steed was on his way to the door. He opened it only 
enough to slip through and he did this very fast. He looked about, saw no one 
watching and immediately opened the locker in which Fletcher had placed his 
trousers. No one bothered to lock these little stalls. After all, there were not 
supposed to be thieves in this building. 

Steed filched Fletcher’s wallet, found his red security card, identical to the 
one Steed carried. It required no more than half a minute to switch the cards 
so that now Steed carried Fletcher’s in his own trouser pocket. 

He was back in the steam room before Fletcher even missed him, and he 
shut down the steam. This done, Steed spent precious little more time here. He 
remembered an important engagement, took a quick shower, got dressed and 
was gone before Fletcher was half ready. 

Steed set out at once for Tara’s flat, but along Regent Street, where he was 
blocked by a traffic jam, his gaze strayed to the windows of a modest little 
store where a suit of armor was on display. Not a regulation-sized one, but 
more like the armor worn by a midget. 

Steed found a parking space, returned to the shop and bought the thing, 
carrying it under his arm to where he’d parked the Bentley. He made two 


more stops, at a music shop where he bought a tape recording, a small 
playback unit, some thin wire, miniature, high-powered batteries and a Union 
Jack. 

He changed his route now, heading for his own flat. He carried his 
purchases inside, set them down and phoned Tara. 

“The delivery is sure to be made today,” he said. “I trust you’ll be there to 
receive it.” 

“Steed, can’t you stop by and give me an hour to do some shopping? I have 
a feeling the boom is not going to last.” 

‘T ve a bit of work to do here at my flat first. Give me an hour or two. If 
there should be a delivery, ring me up at once. Good-bye, Tara, my dear.” 

He hung up before she could protest. Then he set to work with his half- 
sized suit of armor, the wiring, transistors, playback machine, an assortment 
of screwdrivers and soldering irons. He hummed gayly as he worked. 

He had completed the task, an intricate one, but not time consuming, for he 
wasn’t fashioning anything of a permanent nature. He had created a pocket- 
sized control panel which he slipped into his hip pocket where it made 
scarcely a bulge. This completed, he relaxed, to wait for Tara’s call, which 
came fifteen mintues later. 

“Grandmother has arrived,” she reported. “I think you’d best come over, 
Steed. She makes me rather nervous.” 

“Keep the door locked,” Steed said. “Be there in a few moments.” 

He telephoned Fletcher. “I’m about to make good my promise that you can 
enjoy making the arrests in this case. However, you'll have to follow 
directions without asking questions because I simply don’t have time to 
answer them.” 

‘Tm at your command, Major.” 

“Good. Detail six men, well armed, and send them to any place where there 
is room for them to go into action. A large, empty space, preferably.” 

“Why all the room, Major?” 

“Gives you and your men a chance to duck when the bullets fly.” 

“Mmmmm—beginning to understand why you don’t mind letting me have 
the credit.” 

“Can you supply such a place?” 

“T Il have to check and ring you back.” 

“Not necessary. Get your men there quietly and with no show of authority 
so if questions are asked in the neighbourhood, nobody will be aware of 
anything out of the ordinary. Now—when you’ve accomplished that within 
the next twenty minutes...” 

“TIl have to ring you back. Otherwise, how will you know where I am?” 

“Oh, Pl know that because you won’t be with your men immediately. P d 
like you to drive a plain saloon to the garage under Miss Tara King’s flat. Park 
there, remain in the car and wait. That’s all.” 

“Steed, you’re beginning to sound barmy. I’m to have men at some secret 


point, waiting for the spies or thieves, or whatever they are, to come. How 
will you lure them there unless you know where it is?” 

“They'll go, without any help from me. We’ll argue it out at a later time. 
Things are moving rapidly now, so we can’t tarry, can we?” 

“Very well,” Fletcher agreed with a sigh. “I drive a plain car into Miss 
King’s garage and wait. That’s all there is to it?” 

“Nothing more— until I contact you.” 

“Expect me there within half an hour. Steed, if you’re leading me into some 
wild chase that will occupy me while you pick up the money and the spies and 
the glory, P Il never forgive you.” 

“The entire credit for this will be yours, Fletcher. You require it to help in a 
promotion. In my Ministry, nobody gets promoted. One stays in the same old 
rut. Not that we mind. The rut isn’t a bad place to be, in our work. Cheerio!” 

Steed hung up and remained seated while he looked critically at the suit of 
armor standing in the middle of the floor. He rammaged about the flat until he 
found enough paper to wrap the armor in. 

“Sorry, Sir Oswald,” he apologized as he rolled the armor in the paper and 
tied it loosely. Along with it, he wrapped the small Union Jack. He set his 
bowler properly, hung his umbrella on his arm and carried the suit of armor 
out to the Bentley. 

He drove around to Tara’s garage and parked his car directly behind hers. 
He rode the elevator to her floor and rapped smartly on the door with the 
crook of his umbrella. 

“What do you want?” Tara asked from behind the closed door. 

“T ve come to see Grandma.” 

A chain rattled, a bolt slipped back, a key turned and the door opened just 
enough to let Tara peer out. Then she flung it wide and held it while Steed 
stepped in quickly. She closed and locked it again. 

“Took you long enough. What did you do, stop to have a cup of tea?” 

Steed regarded the trunk in the middle of the living-room floor. He placed a 
hand on it gently. 

“Good afternoon, Grandmother.” He selected a picklock from among the 
several in the small case he carried. With this, he had the trunk unlocked in a 
matter of a few seconds. He opened it and removed the contents, wrapped in 
the sheets and blankets. Tara sighed dreamily at her first sight of the packets 
of money. 

“What a lovely, lovely color,” she said. 

“Tara...!” he warned severely. 

She turned to face him. “Steed, are you actually intending to give this 
money back?” 

“Well, you can’t say it belongs to us, in spite of the fact we’ ve made rather 
good use of some of it.” 

“But if Mao gets it, then he lives off the sweat and the pain of millions of 
coolies. Isn’t there something better to do with it?” 


“T could think of many things, yes.” 

“Tf Little Chang gets it, then what, eh? Answer me that, Steed. You know 
very well what. It'll turn into cannons and warplanes and tanks and bullets...” 

“There might be other ways to dispose of it, my dear. Your speaking of the 
sweat and agony of millions of coolies has given me a quite bright idea.” 

“I wish you’d enlighten me. I can’t see any ideas in the statements I just 
made.” 

“All in good time, Tara.” 

The lobby-controlled buzzer sounded before she could argue the point. “It’s 
Little Chang,” she reported. 

“Good. Have him come up.” 

Tara delivered the message and turned back to Steed. “Good-bye to the full 
life,” she said. She walked over to the mound of currency. “And good-bye to 
you. It was fun.” 

“This idea of yours we were discussing,” Steed said. “What do you think of 
turning all this over to some charity—or even official—agency in Hong Kong, 
to be given in grants for more housing, food, clothing and jobs for the Chinese 
refugees. After all, they’re the coolies who actually earned it.” 

“Splendid, Steed. Did I suggest that?” 

“In a way, yes. It will be best if we say nothing of this to Little Chang. 
After all, the money isn’t ours to do with as we wish, quite yet.” 

“Do you suppose he’ll make us give back what we spent?” she asked in 
horror. 

“T heard no official mention of a reward for finding it.” 

“He can have back everything I bought for myself, but he’ll get the biggest 
argument he ever heard if he asks for the return of the gifts I distributed...” 

The door buzzer broke in on the painful thought. She made Little Chang 
identify himself beyond any doubt before she opened the door to admit him. 
He walked directly over to the mound of currency and regarded it covetously. 

“Major... Miss King... I’ve never had the pleasure of seeing a fortune like 
this before in my life and I don’t expect I ever shall again. I wonder how 
much is there.” 

“I never did count it,’ Steed said, “but I presume one could buy an 
immense supply of bubble gum with it.” 

Little Chang nodded happily. “You have no idea how grateful we are for 
what you have so unselfishly done. There is no further reason now to delay 
matters.” 

“Hold on, please,” Steed said. “You’re not going to just walk out of here 
with all that money.” 

“It’s the safest way to handle it,” Little Chang insisted. 

“No doubt, but that’s not what I mean. I’m dreadfully sorry, Little Chang, 
but my orders are to transport this money to a certain place where it will be 
held until your embassy makes a formal request that it be turned over.” 

“But my understanding was that I...” Little Chang seemed bitterly 


disappointed. 

“There’s no way around this,” Steed said. “I have orders. I live by orders if 
I want to hold onto my job, which I happen to like very much. So the money 
is to be taken—by me—forthwith—to a place I’m not at liberty to identify. In 
a matter of a few days, Little Chang, if your government’s representations 
convince us, then it will be yours. That’s the best I can do.” 

Little Chang was disappointed. “I have to take this up with my own 
superiors, Major. Will you hold up taking the money away until I return?” 

“My orders...” 

“Yes, of course. But you could delay a bit... an hour.. I beg of you...” 

Steed considered the problem. “Now this money has to be transported, 
doesn’t it? Might take me half an hour or so to find a proper method of 
carrying it...” 

“Thank you,” Little Chang said. “You will hear from me soon.” 

He left the apartment. Tara closed and locked the door after him. “Red 
tape,” she said. 

“May I borrow your largest suitcase, Tara?” 

“I suppose I can consider myself amply paid for it, even if I don’t get it 
back.” 

“Good. We’ll be leaving immediately.” 

She paused abruptly, on her way to fetch the suitcase. “But aren’t you 
going to wait for Little Chang?” 

“I think not. Little Chang won’t be back. Now get on with it before 
complications develop that we can’t handle.” 


TWELVE 


Steed crammed the cash into Tara’s largest suitcase. It was quite battered and 
covered with hotel stickers from Capetown to Delhi. 

“Looks as though it’s been gnawed by tigers, trampled by elephants, gored 
by musk-ox and clawed by bears,” he remarked affably. 

“Tt will serve, Steed. Tell me, is Little Chang on our side or theirs?” 

‘T m not quite sure. It may be that he’s on Little Chang’s side. We’ll soon 
find out.” 

“What of the others—this Lotus Bud lady and the magician?” 

“Lotus Bud is not a lady, so she’ll be on hand and so will C.T. Fung, our 
clever magician.” 

“You’re holding out on me, Steed. You left me sitting here while you 
roamed about, having all the fun. It’s unfair.” 

‘Tm sure you weren’t bored,” he said. “If you were, you’re very likely not 
going to be in the next hour or so. Are you dressed for quick and, perhaps, 
violent action?” 

“T will be. Give me a few minutes...” 

“Five,” he said. “Meet me in the garage.” 

He listed under the weight of the suitcase loaded with money. Tara 
regarded him with open suspicion. “You will wait for me? You’re not going 
to run out and leave none of the fun for me? Steed, I must be a part of this. 
Otherwise, my conscience won’t let me keep all this loot.” 

“Please, don’t call it loot,” he begged. “I'll be waiting.” 

He rode down to the garage. Fletcher was there, impatient and mystified, 
not a good combination for his customary touchy nature. The moment he saw 
Steed, he got out of the car. 

Steed settled the suitcase in the Bentley then transferred the bundle of 
wrapped armor to Fletcher’s sedan. Fletcher watched the proceedings and 
eyed the suitcase with some degree of awe. 

“T take it that’s the swag.” 

“Millions of it, Inspector. You have your men waiting and ready?” 

“Right you are.” 

“Good.” Steed slipped out of his coat. “Let me have yours,” he said. “We'll 
swap.” 

“My coat? Whatever are you up to?” Fletcher grumbled, but did as Steed 
asked. 

Steed held his coat for Fletcher to slip into. He hung his umbrella on 
Fletcher’s arm, carefully placed this bowler on Fletcher’s head and made sure 
it sat there properly. 

“Now all you have to do is drive straight to wherever you intend to 
rendezvous with the Chinese.” 


Fletcher shook his head vigorously. “Now I’ve had enough of this 
nonsense. How will the Chinese know where to come? You don’t even know 
the location of the trap we’ ve set up.” 

“Simply drive there,” Steed said. “Things will take care of themselves.” 

“But dash it, if you set a trap and bait it, you have to let the prey at least 
know where the trap is.” 

“Very well, Fletcher, where is it then?” 

“The old Bristol Theatre. They tore out the seats and stage and there’s 
nothing left except four walls and a great deal of empty space between them.” 

“That’s fine. I knew you’d handle this properly. Off with you now. Keep 
your head down. You’re supposed to be me.” 

“T rather gathered that,” Fletcher said dryly. He slid behind the wheel of the 
Bentley, started the engine and sent a column of smoke issuing from the 
exhaust. 

“No need to bear down like that,” Steed said chidingly. “This is a venerable 
car. Treat it as such, please.” 

“Tt’s all very silly to me. I only hope you know what you’ re doing.” 

“Indeed I do,” Steed said with a smile. “But even though you don’t, have a 
nice drive and keep all four wheels down at the corners. Off with you!” 

Fletcher left the garage with a squeal of tires that made Steed wince. He 
manned the wheel of Fletcher’s car and waited for Tara to appear. 

She arrived, dressed for action, in a miniskirt of soft gray suede. The wide 
belt was of pale green suede and the high boots were of the same color. 

“Like it?” she asked. 

“Stunning... absolutely stunning. What discotheque do you intend visiting?” 

“Steed, fill me in, please. What am I to expect? Who is behind it? What’s it 
all about?” 

“Money!” 

“You’re putting me on. Be a good man now and let me in on it.” 

“Get in,” he said. “We mustn’t be running late.” 

She stared at him when she was in the car at his side. “What on earth are 
you wearing? A sack of a coat, a soft hat. Have you finally flipped, Steed?” 

“There are times when I feel I might be on the verge. Fletcher is already on 
his way with the money and right behind him will be the people who want it 
so they can bank the stuff for Chairman Mao’s old age in exile. Inside an 
empty theatre, to which Fletcher is going, to join some of his men, our 
enemies will walk straight into the trap and we’ll arrive in time to scoop up 
what’s left.” 

“If we don’t get there too late,” Tara said, concern edging her voice. 

“Quite right.” 

“Step on it, Steed. I haven’t had a good workout in some time and I want to 
meet the fair Lotus Bud so I can bring her into full bloom with a bloody nose. 
There are times when I think she got to you.” 

He rolled out of the garage with a quick look about. There were no strange 


Chinese in view, no cars suspiciously parked and waiting. He turned onto the 
street and proceeded at a normal pace—a killingly slow one to Tara—until he 
reached the vicinity of the ancient theatre. 

It was a huge old building. The wide double doors were closed. The 
Bentley wasn’t in sight. Fletcher had very likely driven right inside the 
building. Steed parked and waited a few moments. 

“I don’t hear anything,” Tara commented. 

“Fletcher is waiting for the Chinese to make the first move. C.T. Fung is 
there by now, along with Lotus Bud and Little Chang. Yes—he’s part of 
them. Any member of that unholy trio is extremely clever and all three make a 
formidable enemy. It’s possible they’re jockeying for an advantageous 
position or they may not yet be aware it’s a trap. Stay here...” 

He opened the car door and slid out. By the time he had his feet on the 
pavement, Tara was rushing toward him, refusing to be left behind. They 
walked briskly to the double doors. Steed swung one open. A wide ray of light 
rushed into the blackness of the windowless building, leaped across the floor 
and set off a wild scurrying of feet as men rushed for hiding places they 
hadn’t needed while there was no light within. 

A gun went off, the sound of the explosion in this vast, enclosed area beat 
at Steed’s eardrums and made him wince. He urged Tara to one side, closed 
the heavy door and went into a crouch. 

“Major?” Fletcher’s voice called from the darkness. “I saw you come in. 
The situation is not too bad. They managed to slip in by another door we 
weren’t aware of. We were waiting for them and soon they were waiting for 
us.” 

“Little Chang,” Steed called out. “It’s finished. Give up.” 

There was no reply. Steed hadn’t really expected one. He began moving 
forward cautiously, with Tara at his side. She gave a small cry of alarm. She’d 
brushed against a tall stack of ancient folding chairs, precariously piled up and 
they came crashing down. Steed wrapped his arms around her waist and 
pulled her to the floor. Gun shots created lances of flame, and bullets snarled 
angrily past Steed and Tara. 

The flame from the guns located some of the Chinese, and Fletcher’s men 
began a barrage. When it stopped someone was groaning, so obviously at least 
one bullet had had an effect. Soon this ceased and there was, once again, 
silence. 

“Steed, what'll we do?” Tara whispered. 

“Whatever we do, you’re dressed for it,” he said pleasantly. “At the 
moment, however, we won’t do anything except lie here and speak in 
whispers. Anything that moves is going to become a target.” 

He heard the snap of Tara’s handbag. “What are you up to?” he asked. 

‘T m not accustomed to simply remaining very quiet in the darkness while 
there’s danger all around me. That happened to me often enough on safari. I 
didn’t wait for a lion to find me. I went stalking him and that’s what I’m going 


to do now.” 

“Tara... there are a number of armed men...” 

“The jungles were absolutely alive with dangerous animals,” she said. “Are 
you coming?” 

He crawled beside her, clearing the area of fallen chairs without even 
scraping against one of them. They were going deeper into the darkness. 
Tara’s lips were against his ear. “Be very quiet. All animals have to breathe. If 
you’re close to one—especially a two-legged one—you’ll hear him if you 
listen hard enough.” 

Steed drew a slow breath himself, held it and strained to hear the sound of 
another’s breathing. He cocked his head in several directions. Tara’s hand 
squeezed gently. 

He was barely able to hear her. “To my right—be ready.” 

She deliberately opened her handbag and clicked it shut. Someone moved 
slightly, going on the alert. 

“Get him!” Tara shouted. 

Steed launched himself at a moving shadow, collided with it, wrapped arms 
around the man and pulled him down. Tara was there, swinging the handbag 
which, if as heavy as usual, would likely brain the man. In the pitch darkness, 
it was impossible to see who the prize was, but he was putting up a good fight. 

Steed found himself on his back while two brawny hands sought his throat. 
He flailed out to seek a hold of some kind on the man he fought. His fingers 
encountered a smooth, round, hard surface. He let his arms drop. 

“If that’s my bowler I just felt,’ Steed whispered, “we’re both making a 
very bad mistake, Fletcher.” 

“Oh, my sainted aunt,” Fletcher said. 

A gun cracked. They were shooting at sounds. Without a word, Steed and 
Fletcher rolled wildly to get away from that spot. Tara sprinted in the same 
direction until they came to a halt against a wall. 

‘T m afraid we didn’t do well,” Fletcher whispered his apology. “Not well 
at all. I drove here as you instructed, but they were right behind me and we 
didn’t even get the doors closed before they were also inside. There was a 
devil of a row.” 

“The money?” Tara asked in a whisper. 

“Tt’s still in the Bentley. I drove it clear across the floor and knocked down 
a row of crates, three or four stacks high.” 

Steed groaned. “If you wrecked the finish...” 

“You gentlemen can argue later,” Tara broke in. “Let’s go and get these 
people before they find the money.” 

“The car is buried,” Fletcher confessed. “It will take some doing to get it 
clear.” 

“How many of them are there?” Steed asked. 

“Nine men—and a woman.” 

“How many of you?” 


“Six... eight, now that you two are here.” 

“They must have suspected some sort of trick and outguessed us.” 

“That’s all very well,” Tara said, “but again I insist we can’t just sit here.” 

“We can’t find them and they can’t locate us. Everybody is afraid to start 
something. We’ll starve or die of thirst if someone doesn’t make a move,” 
Steed said. 

“Shhh,” Fletcher warned. “Listen!” 

To their left, there was a sharp cry, quickly muffled, a brief struggle and 
then all was quiet again. 

“Tara?” Steed whispered, dreading that there’d be no reply. “Tara?” 

“What is it?” Fletcher asked. 

“Tara’s been impatient to stalk the enemy. I think she got too close to one 
of them and now they’ ve got her.” 

“That'll end it,” Fletcher said. “Those people move around like cats. I 
didn’t see anything.” 

“Nor I. Before I call out, can you pass the word among your men?” 

““Yes—we took up posts known to one another and not too far apart.” 

“What about other exits?” 

“There’s a rear door. We kept that behind us in case we had to leave 
quickly. I suspect that’s how they slipped in, too.” 

“All right. Now we’ll see about Tara.” He raised his voice. “Chang... C.T... 
Lotus Bud... one of you, answer. There’ll be no shooting when you do.” 

“You guessed correctly,” Lotus Bud’s voice came out of the gloom. “We 
have her. Prove it, C.T.” 

Tara gave a howl of anguish and began struggling fiercely, but this stopped 
abruptly and Steed winced in sympathy for her. 

“You have a proposition to make,” Steed called. “You always have a deal 
ready. I’m listening.” 

“You tricked us, Major. I feel you’ll try it again.” 

“Chang?” Steed queried. “Is that you?” 

“You know very well it is. We have the girl and we are not in the least 
reluctant to kill her. Answer me promptly. Is the money here?” 

“Yes.” 

“In your car? The Bentley?” 

“Yes, in the Bentley.” 

“You will go there and turn on the lights. You have not more than three 
minutes, Major.” 

“T don’t know where it is,” Steed said. 

“Ask your friends.” 

“I don’t know where they are either and they won’t communicate because 
they know very well you’ll shoot them. We seem to be in a difficult position, 
Chang.” 

“Not for us. For you! For the girl, mostly. I warn you, her time is running 
out rapidly.” 


“Give me a chance to find the car,” Steed implored. 

“A limited time, Steed.” 

“Let me hear Tara’s voice. I want to be sure she’s alive.” 

‘T m alive,” Tara called back. “Come and get me, Steed...” 

A hand must have been clapped across her lips. Steed whispered to 
Fletcher. “I’m going to pretend I’m hunting for the car. Pass the word for your 
men to slip out of here and post themselves to cover the two exits. That 
includes you. 

“Steed, you can’t possibly take them alone.” 

“TIl have help,” Steed said. “From a friend named Sir Oswald, if I have 
time to go get him. Start your men moving now. Shield the rear door so no 
light comes through when it’s opened.” 

“None does... it opens onto an alley that’s darker than this place.” 

“The sound you’ll make will be blamed on me, moving about. See to it 
now, Inspector. They won’t be patient.” 

Steed arose and took a few steps, wondering if they’d start shooting at him. 
‘T'm looking now,” he called out. “Don’t anyone open fire. PI be as prompt 
as I can, but give me time.” 

“Very little,” Little Chang called back. 

“If you harm Miss King,” Steed said, “you’ll never get the money and you 
know it. Whatever you get will be in the neck. But I got Miss King into this 
and I’m responsible so I'l] surrender the cash in return for her life, but if you 
kill her, not one of you will ever leave here alive. Now let me go hunting for 
the car.” 

He made as much noise as he dared and hoped it covered the sounds of 
Fletcher’s men moving about. He reached the back door by feeling his way 
along the wall. Once in the alley, he moved as rapidly as possible to the spot 
where he’d left Fletcher’s car. From the back of it, he took the midget-sized 
suit of armor and unwrapped it. He rummaged in the car for a flashlight he 
knew would be there, for all M.I.5 cars are equipped with them. Then he 
tucked the suit of steel plate under his arm and raced back. 

He gave a low whistle. It was promptly answered by Fletcher. Steed opened 
the main door wide, set the suit of armor on its feet, stuck the British flag in 
its mailed fist and backed off. He took out the control panel from his pocket, 
made a few adjustments and then sent the radio impulses to the robot. He 
could hear its metal feet scraping against the wooden floor. 

He estimated about where it was and aimed the flashlight at it. Lotus Bud 
called out a warning from inside. “You’re up to something, Major. Be 
careful...” 

Steed, outside the building, turned on the flashlight, directing its beam 
through the open door. The suit of armor was bathed in its ray. The robot kept 
moving, shuffling along at a slow pace, the flag hanging limp, but held high. 

“Don’t shoot at it,” Steed called out. “That robot is crammed full of 
explosive. If it blows, everybody in this place will go racing to the stars.” 


“You wouldn’t dare,” Little Chang called back. “You think too much of 
Miss King and your men who are hidden here.” 

“All my people are safely outside. By pressing a button I can blow 
everyone of you to blazes,” Steed warned. “You’ll kill Miss King anyway, 
even if we give you the money. But none of you wants to die. Not for the 
glory of Old Mao. His little red book of sayings doesn’t include being killed 
this way.” 

The robot was in the middle of the floor now, grown alarmingly small- 
looking, from where Steed was crouched. 

“Watch Sir Oswald,” he called out. “He’s the gentleman in the armor.” 

The robot came to a stop and turned slowly about. The flag was raised 
higher in the mailed fist. The other metal gauntlet came up in a salute and, 
from the interior of the robot, came the strains of “God Save The Queen,” 
while the face mask dropped down with a clatter. The music was raucously 
loud, roaring through the vast spaces in the building. 

Then, abruptly, the music was cut off. Steed called out, “Ill start Sir 
Oswald singing this time. When the song ends, he will drop the saluting arm 
and a hundred and fifty pounds of explosive will go off. I want to see Miss 
King first—alone and unharmed. Stand up, everyone. The National Anthem!” 

The robot’s inspired voice began singing very loud, but off key and 
sounded much like the voice of Major John Steed. The robot was marching 
this time. A dozen steps forward, a sharp left turn, a dozen steps, left turn 
again as he completed a small box, while the quite unmusical voice blared out 
the song. 

It was half through the number when Tara came running wildly across the 
floor. The flashlight ray picked her out, but only momentarily, for she 
launched herself in a wild dive out of the beam just seconds before guns 
cracked. 

“Clear the door,” she called to him. “I’m coming through.” 

“When she does, shoot.” Little Chang called out the order. 

“You can’t make it,” Steed warned. “I’m sorry, Tara. You were a priceless 
friend, but sacrifices are in order...” 

“Steed, you madman....” she screamed. “Steed. you can’t...” 

“Good-bye,” he said loudly “The song is ending. This is now out of my 
control. The robot is programmed to go off in seconds...” 

“Steed, no... do something,” she howled. 

There was some wild shooting at the rear, raucous voices, the sound of 
struggles. Steed raised the flashlight ray slightly until the machine robot was 
brightly illuminated. 

The song was almost over. The robot came to a halt, its hand still raised in a 
salute, the flag still held high. 

“How do you like it, C.T.?” Steed called. “You’re not the only one who can 
make interesting toys that operate by remote control. You would have sent me 
one last toy that would have blown up. But this is my first and my last. Good- 


bye to all of you in there.” 

The robot raised the flag the full extent of its reach, waved it and dropped 
his saluting arm. A voice emanated from inside the robot. A voice that was 
counting backwards, from nine to zero. At the word “Fire,” everything 
seemed to blow up. 

Steed dived into the thick smoke that spread over everything and instantly 
filled the structure. There were crackling sounds, as if flames were starting. 
More sounds indicated that timber was falling, probably the roof itself. 

He found Tara crouched against the wall, not knowing in which direction to 
move. He helped her up, offered his arm. 

“Shall we leave now, my dear?” he asked. 

“Steed... the whole place is coming down on our heads...” 

“The sounds of destruction are coming from the robot. It didn’t blow up. It 
merely sounded as if it did. The noise is just an amplified taping and all the 
explosion produced was a wonderful cloud of thick smoke. You’re in no 
danger. You’re quite safe now... Ouch! Blast it, Tara, what’s the idea... ? 
Ouch! I say... that’s enough... 

Outside, Fletcher met them. “We got every one of them,” he reported. 
“They began sneaking out of the back exit one by one until that fearsome 
racket went off. Then they piled out as if their lives depended on it.” 

Tara and Steed stood by while C.T. Fung, Lotus Bud and Little Chang were 
handcuffed and led to a car. The other Chinese had already been loaded into 
vans. 

“Little Chang,” Steed said, “the next time you assume the identity of 
another person, pay some heed to his nickname. Anyone called Little Chang 
would scarcely be big-framed and five feet ten. The real Little Chang, 
according to signals we received from Taiwan, was six inches shorter and half 
your weight.” 

“I bow to your superior wisdom,” the Chinese said, and he did so 
elaborately. 

“It wasn’t my wisdom as much as your stupidity,’ Steed said pleasantly. 
“Mr. Fung, how did you like my robot? Very lifelike, didn’t you think?” 

What Fung thought was contained in a string of Chinese that made even 
Lotus Bud wince slightly. She had one small smile for Steed, one broad look 
of hate for Tara, which made Tara quite happy, and then she entered the van 
and they were gone. 

Fletcher said, “Steed, were you hurt? You’re limping.” 

“Its nothing,” Steed said. “A mere kick or two in the shins. I think we’d 
best get the car now so we can turn the cash over to the proper people.” 

“I hope,” Tara said, “the Bentley is scratched and marred beyond 
recognition.” 

“That’s not nice,” Steed said. “T 1l have to pawn some of your furs to pay 
for the damage if it’s extensive.” 

“Fletcher,” Tara said in righteous anger, “if there’s a mark on that car, Pll 


kick your shins in.” 


THIRTEEN 


In a favoured corner of the Mirabelle, they talked, while consuming their 
second bottle of champagne. Tara was breathtaking in a sleeveless 
minicoatdress made of a shimmering burnt orange silk brocade, its Nehru 
collar enhanced by an elaborate bib necklace. One of her hands was 
encompassed with a five-branched mirror bracelet which entwined her fingers. 
Her legs too shimmered—in orange lame stockings. Around one ankle she 
wore a wide anklet completely covered with tiny bells which gave off soft, 
silvery sounds with the merest movements of her leg. 

“Quite a fetching outfit,” Steed said. 

“Thank you, pet. One of my purchases.” 

“So I gathered. Make the most of them, Tara.” 

“T intend to.” She sighed ecstatically. “It was wonderful while it lasted. Buy 
anything and everything... I felt like a fairy godmother.” She looked up 
quickly. “Whať ll you do with Epsom Downs?” 

“Give it back, along with all other major items.” 

“Must those items I gave away be returned?” 

“Haven’t heard any demands for it.” 

“Good. It would break my heart. Wasn’t that Little Chang something 
though?” 

Steed said, “He, as well as the others, operated with the usual Communist 
Chinese small regard for life. When they knew they’d get nothing out of me 
with Fung’s silly little steam-shovel toys, Chang was allowed to rescue me. In 
the course of our escape, he deliberately wounded two of his own men just to 
impress me with his loyalty to our side. I must admit it worked.” 

“Those fantastic toys were meant to frighten us, weren’t they?” 

“I won’t say they were ineffective either. That’s what gave me the idea for 
the robot man in armor. They were planning to blow us up with a toy 
eventually, so they were quite apt to believe I meant to do the same thing. 
Actually, I didn’t expect them to let you go.” 

“Let me go? I kicked that China doll in the shins twice as hard as I kicked 
you. She didn’t let me go. When the robot started singing, it was just so awful, 
they forgot about me for the moment, so I took my chance.” 

“Very clever and courageous,” he said. “Have another glass of champagne. 
Beginning tomorrow we go back to beer.” 

“Then you had the nerve to let me think I was going to be blown up with all 
of them. I actually believed you.” 

“So did they. I didn’t want you making a run for it while they could see you 
and open fire again.” 

“The means was effective. At the countdown, my knees gave way and I 
couldn’t move. Out of sheer astonishment that you were going to blow me up 


just to save a paltry quarter of a billion dollars.” 

“Drink your champagne, pet, or Pll begin to think you don’t enjoy my 
company.” 

“Another matter. How did they know where Fletcher was taking this 
money?” 

“By the same means they used to send their toys on a straight line toward 
me, and that enabled them to follow me no matter where I went, or what 
evasive tactics I employed.” 

He removed the red security card from his wallet. “This one belongs to 
Fletcher. He has mine. The cards are not exactly alike. The one with my name 
on it is made of some metal or alloy unknown to me. I haven’t had a chance to 
examine it, but when they exchanged the suitcase of money for the suitcase of 
reports in Hong Kong, they also replaced my red card with one they’d made 
specially. They apparently can use instruments which receive certain impulses 
from the material the card is made of, or something implanted within the card 
itself.” 

“Well, P ve heard your personality described as magnetic; but this is going 
too far,” she said. “That explains the odd black case one of them carried when 
they hunted for us in the catacombs at Camden Town. No, wonder we 
couldn’t evade them.” 

“I exchanged my card for Fletcher’s without his being aware of it. When he 
left with the money in my car, they followed him. I’d better look him up in the 
morning so I can turn my card over to His Nibs; otherwise, he’ll never believe 
this story.” 

“Steed, how much money is left?” 

He took out a slim wallet. “Perhaps a hundred pounds in English money.” 

“Just right.” She held out her hand. “I can’t have diamonds and emeralds, 
but there’s a minigown at Quant’s which will show off beautifully when you 
take me to the Feather Ball tomorrow evening.” 

“Take the money,” Steed said, “but don’t ask me to dance. I limp already.” 

“Only with one leg, Major,” she said sweetly. “You'll take me or you'll 
limp with both legs. The idea of making me think I was about to die...” 

“Under such threats, what can I do but agree?” 

“Steed, are you expecting someone?” 

“No...” 

“There’s a most official-looking man heading this way. You were pointed 
out to him...” 

Steed stood up politely. “Yes, ’'m Major John Steed,” he answered the 
stranger’s inquiry. 

“Ah—good. Very good, sir. I’m from the tax department, you see. We have 
information that you’ ve been spending a great deal of money and we’re most 
interested in knowing where you got it and if you’ve paid your taxes on it, 
Major.” 

“T have not.” 


“Then it’s in order for you to be at the office tomorrow at ten. May we 
depend on you?” 

“It will take some time to explain,” Steed said. “You’re never going to 
believe the story, but m quite willing to tell it.” He looked down at Tara. 
“Sorry, my dear, tomorrow evening is off. I talk very slowly in relation to tax 
matters. Good night, sir, and thank you for coming by.” 

He shook the hand of the startled tax man, sat down again and smiled 
placidly across the table. 

“Tell me, my dear, what would you have done with all that money, if it had 
been yours to spend, down to the last dollar?” 

She forgot her anger and disappointment. She forgot her promise to cripple 
his other shin. She forgot to drink her champagne, but she talked and talked... 
and talked, while Steed listened to her in contented silence. 


